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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Marking Time with Energy 


R. W. S. Morrison’s speech of 

October 7th disappointed many 
who were expecting some indication 
of the national planning policy. 
Nevertheless, it is all to the good 
that he was expansive, even though 
he said nothing new. Democracy 
feels it is getting better value for its 
money when the troops come out 
from the obscurity of the palace and 
mark time in the courtyard. It can 
at least see there: are some troops, 
and it can discuss how they shape 
on parade. If on this review their 
form gives no grounds for enthu- 
siasm, neither does it induce despair. 
We remain where we were. 

We can wholly accept the Minis- 
ter’s statement that, in the present 
situation, wrong decisions on plan- 
ning would be more disastrous than 
delay. The trouble is that decisions 
are being taken daily, almost un- 
consciously, by local authorities who 
must get on with their provisional 
plans; and that in the large cities 
these decisions, in the absence of a 
national policy, must necessarily be 
wrong decisions. They are in fact 
disastrous decisions, unless they can 
be reversed soon ; the nearer we get 


to the end of the war, and the more 
progress is 


made with housing 





schemes and plans on the old 
assumptions, the harder it will be 
to reverse them. 

London and Birmingham are 
typical cases. We are critical of the 
policy of both cities as it appears to 
be crystallising, because there is no 
inherent reason why more enlightened 
initiatives should not come from the 
great municipalities, even though 
national support is (as it certainly is) 
needed in order to carry out a good 
planning policy. 

The cities, however, fear that a 
programme of decentralisation bold 
enough to restore good family 
living conditions for the overcrowded 
masses will prove beyond their local 
capacity in the matter of planning 
powers and of finance; and that 
they will be left to **hold the baby.’ 
If the Government would say even 
that they intend to follow the Barlow 
Report recommendations to the 
extent found to be technically and 
administratively practicable, and that 
they accept the essential Uthwatt 
principle of a national adjustment of 
compensation and betterment, and 
will implement it to the extent found 
to be practicable—even this vague 
assurance would cause a good many 
cities to prepare their provisional 
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plans on a sounder basis. As it is, 
they are planning very largely. for a 
speeding up of pre-war lines of 
development. 

The Minister’s speech, however, 
did not mention the Barlow recom- 
mendations at all. The already- 
known decisions as to public acquisi- 
tion of reconstruction areas and the 
March 1939 ‘‘ceiling’’ of valuation 
were specifically reasserted’; but on 
the compensation-betterment recom- 
mendations of the Uthwatt Report 
nothing definite was said. It is 
something that the necessity to 
planning of a solution of the com- 
pensation-betterment problem was 
recognised. This should kill rumours 
that the whole subject has been 
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shelved. But public opinion on the 
planning-compensation issue is very 
poorly informed. The Minister would 
strengthen his own hand if he would 
make clear to the public that the 
opening-out of overcrowded ci 
areas and the preservation of agr 
cultural belts are not practicabk 
without a national solution of the 
compensation-betterment problem. It 
is no academic issue. Uthwatt, ora 
not less thoroughgoing alternative, 
is essential to any planning. 

On many of the less pressing 
aspects of planning policy and tech 





nique the Minister’s address was 
admirable. It is clear he will be an 
able and indeed inspiring exponent 
of a planning policy when there is one, 


The Englishwoman’s Castle 


PACE for living is the motive power 

of the planning movement. It was 
the almost universal demand for the 
house and garden that created the 
suburban exodus, ribbon development 
and scattered building in the country- 
side. The public pressure for planning 
springs from two sources: first, the 
reaction against ‘‘sprawl’’ and the 
spoliation of the countryside; and, 
second, the fact that continued concen- 
tration of business in the cities prevents 
millions of people from obtaining within 
reach of work the houses and gardens 
they desire. These two centres of 
dynamic come from different social 
groups and are of a totally different 
order of magnitude. If they clash, the 
‘* preservationist ’’ impulse will’ be 
overwhelmed. In a democratic country, 
a few thousands (themselves mostly 
satisfied as regards their living condi- 
tions) cannot prevail against the urban 
millions. 

The two impulses do not necessarily 
clash. The solution for the millions is 
a more intelligent way of providing 
them with the space they want—by the 
decentralisation of employment as well 
as of dwellings into new towns and 








extensions of the smaller towns. To 
the smaller but justified demand of the 
thousands the answer is planned group 
ing of the new developments, and a wise 
placing of industry and housing with 
due consideration for the countryside, 
In this way, and in this way only, the 
potential conflict can be reconciled. 
Nothing is more injurious to th 
prospects of planning than the thought 
less attitude which regards the ‘* flats 
versus houses ’’ issue as secondary or 
unimportant. The lofty pose that there 
is no such issue, that ‘‘ of course 
must have some of both,’’ evades 
very crux of the planning problem. 
one disputes that we must have some 
both. The question is, like all planni 
questions, essentially quantitative. Ho 
many houses do we want and-how mai 


flats ? And does our proposed planning: 


permit of a right proportion of each! 
There is no planning difficulty, in 
city, of providing as many flats as m 
be required. There is a difficulty, and 
serious difficulty, in many cities, i 
providing within easy reach of work 
many houses and gardens as 
required. That is the main reason 
we need planning, why we need guidaf 
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of the location of industry and business, 
why it was necessary to set up a Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, why 
the problem of compensation and better- 
ment must be tackled nationally. 

The disposition to evade this crucial 
issue is natural in those who dislike the 
whole idea of planning, or deplore the 
necessity of social control of the use of 
land. It is less excusable in planners 
and the planning-minded. The history 
of the ‘‘ flats versus houses ’’ contro- 
versy would be laughable had not the 
confusion it has caused imperilled 
planning and weakened the housing 
movement. In 1919, when the modern 
standard of housing space was firmly 
established both in popular estimation 
and technical thought (as a result of the 
national enquiries crystallised in the 
Tudor-Waters Report), there was no 
such destructive cross-current. But the 
housing movement, then firm on the 
desirable standards, failed to grasp its 
planning implications. The garden city 
advocates were alone in pointing out 
that suburban sprawl, while it met the 
housing need as such, carried with 
it the enormous disadvantages of 
lengthened daily travel, community 
disintegration and countryside spoli- 
ation. Holding equally firmly to the 
house-and-garden standard, they saw 
there was a better way to give effect 
to it. They were not successful at that 
time in making the necessity of their 
policy understood. 

When the phenomenal growth of 
tities began to make the building of 
| further suburbs more difficult, and the 
ades the disadvantages of them more apparent, 
lem. No} Opportunists in the housing movement 
some Off Gtill. unable to grasp the planning 
planning} issues) began to turn their minds to 
ve. How flat-building as an easy solution. Flats 
ow many Were idealised, the architectural press 
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planning was full of drawings and photographs 
of each of foreign examples, and a vigorous 
y, in aij Propaganda of ‘* communal facilities ° 

‘s as maj aid subsidiary amenities confused the 


minds of many well-meaning reformers 
cities, i} faced with local demands or out of 
f work # touch with popular feeling. These 

as communal facilities, so far as desired, 
ason wif could of course have been just as easily 
| guidany and more economically provided in 


ity, ane 
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house-and-garden schemes as in flats. 
But a psychological association was 
established, and current political 
idealisms played their part in popu- 
larising an expedient which was not 
really a social advance at all, but a 
result of the failure to control city 
development. Looking back over the 
literature of the period, the self-delusion 
of those drawn by aesthetic and political- 
social considerations to the architec- 
tural and ‘‘ communal ”’ flat is now very 
apparent. What is more remarkable is 
the extent to which the anti-planning 
opportunism which engendered it pene- 
trated the movement for housing reform. 
Even now it is still a factor t be 
reckoned with. 

Those whe stood by the Tudor- 
Waters standards were out of fashion, 
but their insistence was just strong 
enough to create the ‘‘ flats versus 
houses ’’ controversy. As a_ result, 
many tests of popular opinion were 
instituted, prominent among which 
were those of the women’s organisa- 
tions, the local surveys, and Mass- 
Observation. As the results came in, 
the protagonists of flats fought a more 
and more hopeless rearguard action. 
The Birmingham result was queried 
because the conservative residents of 
that city were supposed to be unaware 
of the virtues of the modern flat. That 
position had to be surrendered when 
it was found that the overwhelming 
majorities of the residents of the most 
modern working-class flats in London 
declared a similar preference for houses. 
The contention that the surveyed areas 
might have a local prejudice also had 
to be given up when it was found that 
a representative sample of housewives 
in town and country in all parts of 
England and Wales expressed the same 
decided preference. The theory that 
this sample exhibited a sex or status 
bias was exploded by the even more 
unanimous votes of men in the Services. 

All these surveys taken together 
showed that not more than 5 or 6 per 
cent. of British people really wanted to 
live in flats. It might have been supposed 
that any disinterested student of the 
subject would be convinced by the con- 
sistency and weight of the verdict. 
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One last ditch was left however. The 
house-to-house surveys had reached in 
the main the settled women, those who 
had found their homes and formed their 
habits in a passing age and were perhaps 
not susceptible to new ideas. The 
younger women might be of a different 
opinion, more receptive to new con- 
ceptions of a way of life. The enquiry 
recently undertaken by the Women’s 
Advisory Housing Council* gives the 
coup de grace to this theory. Five 
thousand questionnaires were distri- 
buted to women in their teens and 
twenties serving in the Forces (W.A.A.F. 
and W.R.N.S.) and employed in big 
war-time factories. The 2,000 replies 
enumerated represent a cross-section of 
all classes. In peace-time the women 
had been clerks, domestic servants, 
factory hands, shop assistants, house- 
wives, students, waitresses, dressmakers, 
nurses, hairdressers, machinists, tele- 
phonists, teachers, barmaids, and in 
every other type of work or none 
(2 per cent. from the ‘‘ leisure classes ”’). 
Half were married, half single. The 
number over 25 was about equal to the 
number under 25. Here are some of the 
results. 

Fifty-two per cent. would like to live 
in a suburb or small town, 30 per cent. 
in the country, and only 17 per cent. 
in a city or big town. 

Fifty-two per cent. would prefer a 
house, 33 per cent. a bungalow, and 
14 per cent. a flat. (Bear in mind that 
50 per cent. of those replying were 
single women.) 

Asked what amenities they wanted 
within a mile or two of their homes, 
their first choices were: Maternity and 
Child Welfare Clinic, 31. per cent. ; 
Health Centre, 24 per cent.; Playing 
Fields, 12 per cent. ; Place of Worship, 
10 per cent. ; Community Centre, 9 per 
cent. ; Cinema, 5 per cent. ; Nursery 


School, 3.3° per cent.; Communal 
Laundry, 2.6 per cent.; Communal 
Restaurant, 2.6 per cent. (It is very 


significant that communal facilities come 
so low in the list ; many of these young 
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women expressed reluctance even ty 
send their children to Nursery Schools) 
Particularly revealing are the answers 
to the question: What does the word 
HOME mean to you ? Peace, comfort 
and privacy head the list, next comes 
self-expression, and third relaxation. 
Another comprehensive survey is that 
made by the Society of Women Housi 
Managers.t In this case 2,077 tenants, 
selected on a sample basis (75 per 1,000 
dwellings) by managers of 35 housing 
estates in Central London, Greater 
London suburbs, and provincial housing 
estates, were questioned. In the sub. 
urban estates both in the provinces and 
in London only 3 per cent. of people 
prefer flats; 83 per cent. of the pro- 


vincial tenants and 72 per cent. of the] ; 


Outer London tenants prefer living on 
the outskirts of the town. (The differ- 
ence reflects the more burdensome 
journey in London.) 

In Central London the tenants inter- 
viewed were flat-dwellers, mostly in 
modern flats. Of these 42 per cent. 
would prefer a modern terrace house in 
the centre and 37 per cent. a house on 
the outskirts (together 79 per cent), 
while 21 per cent. prefer what they have, 
a flat in the centre. The chief reasons 
for the preference for a terrace house 
were ‘‘a garden ’’ and ‘‘ nearness to 
work.’’ The chief reasons for choosing 
flats were ‘‘ nearness to work ”’’ and 
**town amenities ’’; with ‘‘ labour 
saving ’’ relatively unimportant. 

This Report is one of the most valu- 
able yet prepared. It presents without 
waste of words a vast amount of detailed 
evidence, interpreted by a body of 
women whose daily contact with occu- 
piers makes their testimony of unique 
authority, particularly when reinforced 
by the results of direct questioning of 
tenants. 

The latest. enquiry is the official oné 
conducted: by the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee, covering the prin 
cipal towns of Scotland on a basis 
scientific sampling. This shows that the 
Seotswoman’s castle differs little from 





* Report from Women’s Housing Advisory 
Council on the Younger Women’s Needs 
in Future Housing. July, 1943. 2s. 6d. 


t Memorandum on the Design o 
Dwellings. Society of Women Housing 
Managers. May, 1943. 








§ mist. 
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the Englishwoman’s. The Report is 
not yet available to the public, but it 
may be stated that about 10 per cent. 
of the town housewives who desire 
fresh accommodation prefer tenement- 
flats, 58 per cent. cottages or bungalows, 
22 per cent. ‘‘ flatted ’’ cottages (one 
floor of a two-storey building), and 5 per 
cent. terrace houses, the remaining 
5 per cent. expressing no preference. 
Contentment with location is greatest 
in small towns, next greatest in medium 
towns, and third greatest in suburbs 
of large towns, and falls sharply as the 
crowded centres are approached, where 
60 per cent. would like to move out— 
despite the pronounced desire to be near 
work, The chief difference from England 
is the marked preference for the bun- 
galow (39 per cent.) and the ‘‘ flatted ”’ 
cottage (22 per cent.), as compared with 
the two-storey house (24 per cent., 


‘| including terrace houses). 


Taking these enquiries together, not 
more than 64 per cent. of British men 
and women prefer flats. Single people 
being over-represented in the sample, 
it is unlikely that the true preference, 
in the nation as a whole, exceeds 54 per 
cent. It is to be hoped that the results 
will now be accepted as decisive, and 
that the national planning policy will 
be shaped in obedience to the unmis- 
takable national preference for the 
family house. 

The urgent purposes of planning are 
to limit density in rebuilding, so as to 
permit of houses for city-dwellers, to 
introduce the needed ration of open 
space into overbuilt areas, and to 
prevent the sprawl of suburbs over what 
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“ Darling, it’s JUST the little house I’ve 
always wanted.”’ 


—With acknowledgements to the 
“ Saturday Evening Post.” 


should be green belts for the cities. 
These things are impossible without 
considerable decentralisation of busi- 
ness and people beyond the green belts. 
Here is the crux of planning policy. 
Questions of machinery and finance 
turn upon the working out of what is 
needed to give effect to a policy that will 
achieve these results. It is possible to 
avoid the issues raised by the Uthwatt 
Report, and to have weak central 
powers that will produce Planning 
of a kind. But without facing these 
problems squarely the nation cannot 
give the city millions houses and 
gardens and open spaces and Planning 
which cannot do these things will do 
next to nothing; for it will have no 
popular dynamic behind it. 


: Ways and Means of Rebuilding 


The report, under the title of ‘‘ Ways 
and Means of Rebuilding,’’ of the 


+} London Conference of the Town and 


Country Planning Association on Town 
Planning, Housing and Full Employ- 
ment, will be published in a few months’ 
time by Messrs. Faber & Faber at 
8s. 6d. The report has been edited 
with an introduction by Mr Donald 
Tyerman, Deputy Editor of The Econo- 
The Conference was concerned 


with the repercussions of a national 
policy of full employment on housing, 
the building industry and town and 
country planning. Among the con- 
tributors are Sir Cecil Weir, Mrs Joan 
Robinson, Mr Raymond Evershed, 
Mr Manning Dacey, Mr Walter Hill, 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Mr T. P. Bennett, 
Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett, Mr R. L. 
Reiss, Mr Paul Cadbury, and the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Montague Barlow, Bt. 











Towards Decentralisation 
What Cheshire is doing to Meet a National Need 
By W. DOBSON CHAPMAN 


President, Town Planning Institute 


ITH a war on its hands the 

Government has a perfect alibi 
for its failure to declare its policy on 
the decentralisation of industry and 
other related matters or to react in any 
very positive manner to the recommen- 
dations of the Barlow Commission and 
the Scott Committee, and planners are 
therefore faced with the task of antici- 
pating national policy as far as lies 
within their power. The Barlow Com- 
mission recommends that an examin- 
ation be made into the desirability of 
encouraging or developing :— 
(a) Garden Cities or Garden Suburbs. 
(6) Satellite towns. 
(c) Trading Estates. (A term which 

should be more clearly defined.) 

(d) Further development of existing 
small towns or regional centres 
(provided adequate planning 
schemes are applicable thereto), 
and further stipulates that in all cases 
adequate provision must be made for 
the requirements of industry in respect 
of labour supply, markets, transport 
and power and for the social and 
amenity needs of the communities. 

In order that the necessary develop- 
ment may be realised, the Barlow Com- 
mission also suggests that financial 
aid from Government sources be made 
available in the form of loans or grants. 
The Scott Committee whilst not being 
too enthusiastic (and not, perhaps 
without reason) about the dispersal of 
industry into rural areas, considers 
that, on balance, the introduction of 
carefully regulated industry, located in 
existing or new small towns should be 
beneficial to the countryside. 


Industrial Decentralisation 
With this indication before us of the 
probable lines of national policy with 


regard to industrial decentralisation, 
we in Cheshire have . given much 





thought to ascertaining to what extent 
and in what manner the county might 
contribute to the solution of this 
national problem. Following the sug- 
gestions of the Barlow Commission, 
an examination has been made into 
the respective merits of the various 
alternative types of development put 
forward as possible methods of decen- 
tralising industry, and the conclusion 
reached is that the further development 
of small towns so as to raise them to 
an optimum size in terms of population 
(thirty thousand to fifty thousand; 
depending on various circumstances) 
offers the most satisfactory means of 
dealing with this problem. In _ the 
editorial of the last issue of TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING (Summer, 1943), 
doubts were expressed as to the imme 
diate practicability of the proposals of 
the R.I.B.A.’s London Reconstruction 
Committee, but the suggestion was 
made that the conversion of many 
towns into Garden Cities was, on the 
other hand, a quite attainable objective, 
many of them having much of 
character already. It was further sug- 
gested that, given control of land uses 
and values in the public interest, 4 
planned limitation of density and size, 
careful zoning and more care for archi- 
tecture and amenities, some of these 
towns could wholly fulfil the Garden 
Cities specification, and that in com 
junction with development along these 
lines, the larger cities should be thinned 
out, their zones gradually re-sorted t0 
bring work places and homes in closet 
relation, and open spaces introduced. 
This sums up admirably one of the 
major lines of approach underlying the 
work which is now being undertakea 
in connection with the Cheshire Aé 
visory Scheme. 

It should now be obvious to all 
that the creation of dependant 
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satellites immediately about the peri- 
meter of an existing urban sprawl 
dis in no way a sensible solution 
of the problem for which the policy of 
decentralisation has been advocated. 
Such a so-called solution would possibly 
mean somewhat better housing and 
healthier living conditions generally, 
but to off-set this, there would be an 
exaggeration of many of the sociological 


ight | and some of the physical defects which 


now characterise the overgrown indus- 
trial town. There would be an even 
-|greater wasteful expenditure of time 
jand money in daily travel, the com- 
‘| munity spirit would still be dissipated 
| and the physical sprawl, though thinner, 
would be even more extensive and 
possibly even more prejudicial to 
adjacent rural areas. Unfortunately 
there are many factors which might 
conspire to promote the adoption of 
‘ithe policy of satellite creation as the 
easiest method of tackling the problem, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is a 
method of re-centralisation rather than 
one of decentralisation. It is to be 


hoped that better counsel will finally 
.} prevail and that a really rational policy 
of decentralisation will be adopted. 


Improving Sociological Balance 

The County of Cheshire offers unique 
opportunities for the realisation of such 
apolicy. Its strategic position alone is 
sufficient justification for it to be 
“ear-marked ’’ at once as a reception 
area for industrial overspill. On its 
northern and south-eastern boundaries 
it has over-sized, ill-developed urban 
industrial areas, crying out for con- 
traction and re-development, which 
strategically, in so far as the mobile 
industries are concerned, are no better 
Placed than Cheshire itself. On the 
other hand, this primarily agricultural 
county can well do with a limited and 
controlled influx of new industries, in 
order to raise the standard of living in 
Its rural areas and to provide socio- 
logical balance to some of its existing 
existing urban centres, which are now 
dependent on one or two basic industries 
or which are otherwise ill-balanced or 
under-sized. Whilst admitting that 
Cheshire itself has much to gain from 
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such a policy provided that proper 
precautions are taken to safeguard the 
interests of its primary industry, agri- 
culture, and to protect its almost 
unrivalled heritage of natural amenity, 
it is equally true that the incoming 
industries and their attendant popu- 
lation would have just as much to gain 
from the transaction—assuming that 
the proposals of the advisory plan now 
being prepared are put into operation. 
The industrialist would be able to 
locate his undertakings on sites which 
have been carefully selected, with a 
view to efficiency of operation, and the 
provision of public services, and by 
limited grouping and by the creation of 
positively planned industrial estates, it 
should be possible to justify the pro- 
vision of many other facilities which 
will not only contribute to the success 
of the individual industries, but also to 
the welfare of the urban settlements in 
which they are located. At the same 
time, these centres would be safeguarded 
from the deleterious effects which in 
the past have so often characterised 
ill-considered industrialisation. Good 
building sites with adequate public 
services, efficient means of communica- 
tion and transport, and the necessary 
supply of labour close at hand are 
the main requirements of the mobile in- 
dustries for which we intend to cater, 
and Cheshire will be able to offer many 
alternative sites, all fulfilling these 
conditions. Now let us consider what 
the workers would gain by leaving 
the congested centres in which 
they are now condemned to labour. 
They would be able to enjoy the 
benefits of an environment in which 
considerations of health, amenity and 
convenience would have priority over 
all other considerations and they would 
at last find themselves in a community of 
reasonable size, in which the individual 
is not overwhelmed by the mass, and 
where he could develop a proper civic 
consciousness and a sense of individual 
responsibility in the affairs of the com- 
munity. There is nothing utopian 
about such an ideal; given goodwill 
on all sides its realisation could be 
achieved within a comparatively short 
time. To realise this, we have only to 
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think what might have been achieved 
if all the building which has taken 
place since the last war had _ been 
properly controlled and directed from 
the outset. The main obstacle at the 
moment is the lack of a _ properly 
defined national policy on the main 
issues raised by the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt reports, but that need not 
deter us. We have the reports them- 
selves to serve as a guide, and the Local 
Authorities, singly, or in co-operation, 
can do much towards attaining the 
desired consummation. The first step 
to be taken is, of course, the preparation 
of an advisory plan for a sufficiently 
large administrative area, and, in the 
absence of accurate data to determine 
the ideal theoretic region for such a 
plan, the present administrative county 
areas are, generally speaking, a quite 
adequate basis for such work and have 
the added advantage of providing an 
existing administrative framework on 
which to base the proposals. When 


the plan has been prepared, or even 
whilst it is in course of preparation, 


the individual Local Authorities can 
be busy on civic surveys of the urban 
centres under their control and on the 
formulation of plans for future develop- 
ment or redevelopment. 


A lead from two towns 


The type of work I have in mind is 
that now being undertaken on positive 
lines of a character which would justify 
financial assistance from Government 
sources (as suggested by the Barlow 
Commission) by the Municipal Borough 
of Haslingden in Lancashire and the 
Urban District of Uttoxeter in Stafford- 
shire, with which work I have the 
honour to be associated. The Authori- 
ties of both these towns had the vision 
to realise that decentralisation is im- 
perative and they have also had the 
courage to prepare themselves to play 
a part in meeting this national need. 
They have not waited to be ‘‘ spoon- 
fed ’’ by the Central Authority, but 
have set to work to prepare their own 
plans and to be ready to say to the 
Government, ‘‘ You wish to decen- 
tralise industry, well, here we are all 
ready to receive it. We have the 


town. 
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necessary controlled industrial zone 
and, in addition, a positively planne 
industrial estate. We are taking all th 
necessary steps to cater for the influ 
of population and preparing positiy 
plans for the redevelopment of are 
requiring such treatment and for th 
creation of a new civic centre.’’ Ap 

from the fact that both these towns 

under-sized and are in the charge ¢ 
councils and officials endowed wi 


TOWN 


“eg 


foresight, they have little else in com : 


mon and have provided very obviou 
proof that no such thing as ‘‘ an ide 
town plan ’’ of universal applicatiot 
can possibly be devised except on pape 

Haslingden is a typical Lancashi 
cotton town, blighted by the hea 
hand of the Industrial Revolution, b 
fortunately saved from some of i 
worst evils by the physical character 


istics of its setting in the Rossendalé 
In common with all suci 
been over 
dependent on one industry, and consé 


Valley. 
towns, Haslingden has 
quently liable to economic depressiog 
but steps are now being taken which af 
already meeting with success, to att 
other industries. A plan for a 
industrial estate (illustrated here) ha 
been prepared, and further plans hay 
been drawn up for the housing of th 
incoming population and _ the 
housing of the population now livi 
in the obsolete central parts of 
The necessary expansion of 
town entails one-sided development 68 
its southern side and the consequent 
shifting of the centre of gravity of th 
whole settlement; plans for a new 
civic centre and the re-siting of thé 
railway station are, therefore, also 
being prepared, and it is confid 
hoped that a new and better Haslin 
will soon arise which will set an ex 

to other towns faced with i 
problems. 

Uttoxeter, on the other hand, is 
historic market town of much 
vidual charm and character, set in 
landscape of high amenity value. — 
is under-sized, but otherwise is 
logically well-balanced and the key- 
of the plan is to maintain but enlarg 
the scale of this balance and to preserve 
the existing character of the town as fat 


x 
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PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL ESTATE AND HOUSING 
LAY-OUT—HASLINGDEN, LANCS.—dy W. Dobson Chapman. 
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This Aerofilms photo shows the existing factory area in Haslingden. 


as possible. Here again a new civic 
centre is to be provided, but this time 
it is to be based on an enlargement 
of the existing market place, and most 
of the town centre is to be left in its 
present form, apart from minor road 
improvements and the provision of a 
more dignified approach from the 
railway station. A new industrial zone, 
including a small industrial estate, is 
being provided on the north-eastern 
side of the railway line, which line has 
so far operated to confine almost the 
whole of the town’s development in 
recent years to the western and southern 
sides. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate from the planning point of 
view, and there is no reason why 
Uttoxeter should not, in due course, 
be an almost ideal town, providing all 
the necessary facilities for a full social 
and economic existence amid healthy 
and. beautiful surroundings. 


Attracting Industry to the Smaller Town 


By following the lead set by Hasling- 
den and Uttoxeter, the smaller urban 
authorities can do much to attract the 
industries which they require. Success 
does not come to the individual pro- 
fessional" or business man by simply 
fixing a name-plate on his door and 
then sitting back in his office waiting 
for clients to roll in. Much the same 
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4 





thing applies to the Local Authorities 
who wish to attract the industrialist; 


his needs must be studied and actively} ; 


catered for and then he must be made 
aware of the facilities which are being 
offered to him. By a comprehensive 
civic survey and a properly conceived 
planning scheme to which the survey 
is an essential preliminary, the Local 
Authorities can not only put their own 
house in order, but also determine 
what part they should play in meeting 
the national need for decentralisation, 
We can then hope that their efforts 
will finally rouse the Government to 
formulate a really national policy of 
decentralisation and so obviate the 


very real dangér of piece-meal planning,} ; 


which would produce nothing more 
than a senseless magnification of the 
existing chaos of sprawl and scatter, 
By means of an Advisory Plan such as 
that on which the Authorities of 
Cheshire are now engaged, the practical 
application of the recommendations of 
the Barlow and Scott Reports (and to 


a lesser extent those of the Uthwatt] on 


Report) can be tried out in a positive 
form on a regional basis and theif 
practicability fully examined. The 
Statutory Planning Committees and 
the individual Local Authorities can 
then set about the task of translating 
the proposals into actuality. 
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AN, a creature conditioned by 

Time and Space, doesn’t under- 
stand either, but I think he has a little 
1 better understanding of Time than of 
i Space. He realises you can’t get 90 
‘minutes into an hour. Why doesn’t he 
see that you can’t get 90,000 square 
feet into one acre ? 

I write this in a study overlooking a 
‘garden in a small industrial town in 
Hertfordshire. Not far away is one of 
the largest clots of human beings on 
the face of this earth. It contains nearly 
9 million people. The middle part of 
the clot is a solidly built-up mass of 
bricks and stone 12 miles across, where 
in peace time more than 4 million people 
ade} jive and work—the County of London. 
For all their purposes, home-life, work 
and play, they have one acre for each 
#1 55 people; in’ some spots over 400 
people have their homes (if you can 
call them homes) on one acre. All these 
4 millions are virtually cut off from a 
sight or a breath of open country. Yet 

eetiNg! their public open space is less than 
ition. 4 2 acres per 1,000 people, and their space 
efforts} for outdoor -games less than half an 
nent 10] acre for 1,000 people. 
licy off From that human ant-heap you can 
ite the! take a train, burrow through its spread- 
ing out-works, and in half an hour or so 
find yourself in the centre of the County 
of Hertfordshire. Here, instead of 400 
people on an acre, we have only about 
one person on each acre. Go a little 
further out and you come to vast areas 
where there is only one person to 3 
acres. In West Suffolk and Huntingdon 
together there is one person to 4 acres. 
On the map the County of Hertford- 
shire looks like a postage stamp. But it 
would take you a whole day to walk 
across it in any direction. It contains 
between 5 and 6 times as much land as 
the County of London. If you housed 
the whole 4 million people of the 
County of London in Hertfordshire 
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at 60 persons pér acre you would have 
left 83 out of every 100 acres. And 
Great Britain is large enough to contain 
140 Hertfordshires. 

We have a queer conventional im- 
pression that ours is a tiny, over- 
crowded island. Perhaps that is to be 
expected of our 80 per cent. of town 
dwellers, who are crammed together 
on little patches of it. It wouldn’t 
survive a train journey, if we looked 
out of the window instead of sitting 
in the corner reading comparative 
geography and statistics. 

The truth is that it is impossible for 
the human mind to realise the vast 
extent of the surface of a country like 
Great Britain, or even of a little section 
of it like the Home Counties. 

The area of London and the six 
Home Counties of Bucks, Essex, Herts, 
Kent, Middlesex and Surrey, extends 
to about 34 million acres, equivalent 
to that of a circle of just over 40 miles 
radius. In 1939 the population in that 
area, including the highly-compressed 
millions in Greater London, averaged a 
little over 3 persons per acre. If we 
opened out all the overcrowded areas 
and rearranged the whole town popula- 
tion within the Region in garden cities 
at 20 persons per town acre—which 
would permit pleasant conditions for 
living, ample room for public buildings, 
factories and offices, and a generous 
allowance of playing fields, we should 
still only be using about half a million 
acres—less than a sixth of it. Five- 
sixths would be left for agriculture and 
woodlands and country houses. (Note 
that I am not proposing that sort of 
redistribution ; what I propose appears 
later.) 

If you took in the next ring of nearly 
10 miles width, going out to an average 
radius of 50 miles, but missing the coast 
towns, you would have an extra 1} 
million acres and perhaps only an extra 
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1 million people to consider. In that 
case you would only need one-eighth 
of the area for your towns, leaving 
seven-eighths rural. 

It is with these basic facts in mind 
that we should approach the problem 
of planning London and the Home 
Counties. 

Let us assume, in order to get a first 
assessment of the problem, that the 
population of the Region as a whole is 
not going to be much changed over the 
next 25 or 50 years. This is a reasonable 
assumption. Natural increase, for the 
time being, has nearly stopped. Indi- 
vidual migration in and out will of 
course still go on, and its balance or 
trend could be affected over a period 
by whatever is going to be the national 
policy for the location of industry. It 
is an interesting question as to whether 
there is any adequate economic or 
geographical reason for the accumula- 
tion of 11 million people in London and 
Home Counties. The accumulation 


Population changes, 1921-31 in Greater London illustrating 
the decreasing population of the L.C.C. area and the increasing 
population of the outer ring (Diagram from ‘* The British 


Isles ’’ by Stamp and Beaver). 
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is easily enough explained. But its 
fundamental advantages to individuals, 
and to the nation as a whole, are to say 
the least doubtful. It may well be that 
in the course of the next 50 years 
national policy will seek to redistribute 
some of this accumulated industry and 
population to other parts of our island, 
and even to other parts of the British 
Dominions. 

I do not beg this larger question, 
For the present purpose it is sufficient 
to assume, as I think we reasonably can 
to-day, that national policy will not 


encourage a further increase of the total 


population of the London and Home 


Counties Region at the expense of 


other parts of Great Britain. 

We must expect extensive move- 
ments of people and _ industry— 
the inward and outward migration of 
persons, and changes in industry as 
some firms go out of business and 
others are started, which, for planning 
purposes, are the equivalent of migra- 
tions. Those changes, 
indeed, are the ele 
ment in human 
settlement which 
make the substance 
of it plastic, and 








facilitate planning 
and gradual_s re 
distribution. But let 
us proceed on the 
basis that, on bak 
ance, the total quan- 
tity of industry and 
business in: this 
Region, and its total 
population, will either 
remain unchanged or 
will increase only 
very slightly. 

The problem then 
resolves itself into 
this : what pattern of 
urban regrouping 
should a Plan for the 
Region aim at ? 

I do not propose 
to go over the who 
ground of the critie 
ism of the present 








grouping withia 
the Region. 
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matter has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the evidence to the Barlow 
Royal Commission and in innumerable 
books and Conference papers. Three 
principles have emerged which I think 
are now so well established in argument 
that they should be regarded, for 
practical purposes, as axiomatic :— 


1. The population of Inner London, 
including the County and some of the 
industrial. boroughs adjoining it, is 
overcrowded, and must be substantially 
reduced as Inner London is progres- 
sively rebuilt. The standard of density 
adopted in rebuilding must be such as 
to be permanently acceptable to the 


‘| people rehoused and to be satisfactory 


from the standpoint of social policy. 
The County of London Plan gives the 
data for an assessment in round figures 
of what this means in terms of the dis- 
placement of population. Unless more 
than one-fifth of the families of Inner 
London are to be rehoused in multi- 
storey flats—and I think that is the 
maximum proportion that Londoners 
would, as personal home-seekers, 
accept—the number displaced from the 
County of London will be of the order 
of 14 millions. To this must be added 
a smaller number from West Ham and 
other grossly overcrowded boroughs. 


Allowing for some internal redistribu- 


tion within Greater London, we may 
guess that, confining our attention to 
the housing standard, the satisfactory 
tehousing of the London population 
will involve a total displacement else- 
where of 1} million of the 1939 popula- 
tion. An undefined number have 
already settled elsewhere during the 
war—possibly half a million, possibly 
more. 


2. The built-up area of Greater 
London, which contained in 1939 about 
8% million people, ought not to be 
further expanded into the countryside 
immediately adjacent. The reasons for 
this are obvious. London, as a con- 
tinuously built-up area, is already far 
too large. Any further suburban 
extensions will involve longer daily 
journeys for those who live in them. 
Industrial-residential extensions on the 
edge of London amount merely to the 
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siting of complete new towns in a most 
undesirable position. Both forms of 
extension increase the divorce of London 
from the open country, and further 
deteriorate the social and political 
structure of the community. It is, I 
think, impracticable; in the near future, 
actually to reduce the physical spread 
of built-up London, and reclaim some 
of the suburbs for green belt. But it 
is imperative that further spread of the 
built-up area shall be resolutely stopped. 
If we must accept the damage done, 
we must on no account add to it. 


3. My first and second propositions 
have been: a permanent decentralisa- 
tion of 1}? million people from Inner 
London, and a complete and instant 
stop to London’s sprawl. The third 
concerns the placing of the ‘‘ over- 
spill.’’ The displaced population 
should be provided with first-class 
modern urban conditions in moderate- 
sized towns, and not scattered higgledy- 
piggledy over the countryside or strung 
out in ribbons along the highways. In 
other words the type of new develop- 
ment planned should be the Garden 
City type—country towns large enough 
for industrial and business efficiency 
and an urban community life, well 
separated from London and from each 
other by wide stretches of rural land 
reserved from ordinary building 
development. 


If you accept those three proposi- 
tions, that 1} million people and their 
industries need new situations, that 
London’s country belt must be pre- 
served, and that the industry and 
people decentralised should be offered 
first-class modern conditions in well- 
balanced towns, the main questions in 
the future planning of the Region are 
these: Which of the existing smaller 
towns in the Region are suitable for 
industrial and business extensions ? 
Wiiat additional population can those 
towns accept? What new towns are 
necessary or desirable, and where 
should they be placed ? 


I would state as a general principle 
that, for social and economic reasons 
now well understood, a town not based 
primarily on agriculture ought to have 
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a population of not less than 15,000, 
and that as we are oversupplied with 
large towns in this country we ought 
not deliberately to build towns designed 
for a population in excess of 50,000 
unless there are special industrial 
reasons. I would: further suggest, to 
crystallise the conception of a country- 
belt around London, that no town- 
extensions at all ought to be allowed 
within the 15 mile radius, and that the 
new towns should generally be not 
less than 20 miles from the centre of 
London. Some of them might, be a 
good bit further out, but in considering 
this regard must be had to the probable 
special linkage of some of their indus- 
tries and businesses to other businesses 
and industries in London. This will 
be influenced by the existing transport 
network, but it should also itself in- 
fluence the planning of the future 
transport network. New roads, and 
probably new railway branches, will be 
necessary, not for daily suburban 


journeys, which under intelligent plan- 
ning will be very greatly reduced, but 


for goods services and exchange 
journeys between all the towns of the 
Region for business and pleasure. 
Aerodromes will also be necessary ; 
but more probably for journeys to and 
from the Region than for journeys 
within it. 

It goes without saying that you can’t 
plan a Region by looking at a small- 
scale map and dumping down towns 
wherever there appears to be a nice 
large gap. Planning requires close study 
of all the physical features of an area 
and the most careful consideration of all 
sorts of geological, agricultural, econo- 
mic and social factors, and these have 
to be examined historically as well as 
statically. Only a qualified team of 
experts, working in close collaboration 
with those concerned in local govern- 
ment anc public services, could suggest 

- or approve the right sites for the de- 
velopment of the outer parts of the 
London and Home Counties Region. 
But in order to give a little more clarity 
to the discussion of the planning princi- 
ples which I have described, I will 
suggest in the very broadest terms how 
they might be applied. 
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_ Within the belt between the 15 mile 
and the 20 mile circle there are already 
so many centres of development that 
no new centres ought to be started, 
Even the existing towns, villages and 
suburbs within that belt ought to be 
sparingly extended and only if and 
where such extensions are unmistakably 
desirable to round off existing well-§! 
established units of development. [ 
cannot guess what population _ this 
would provide for, but let us assume 
for the sake of illustration that it would 
absorb 250,000 of the 1% millions we 
have. to accommodate. 

That would leave a number of the 
order of 14 millions to be located 
outside the 20 mile circle. Let us 
assume that all these have to be accom: 
modated, for reasons of industrial link- 
age, between the 20 mile and the 40 mile 
circles. Very possibly some industrial 
undertakings will go further afield. 
But on the other hand there may still be 
some inward migration of industry 
from other parts of Britain, for good 
reasons. My assumption is based on an 
equal movement both ways. What sort 
of town and country pattern within the 
20-40 mile belt would it imply ? 

In the 20-40 mile belt as a whole 
there are probably about 2,000,000 
people living in an area of 2,400,000 
acres. Typically its towns are small: 
towns, originally market towns but 
nowadays substantially residential and 
industrial, spaced at anything from’ 5 
to 10 miles apart, and in between" them 
are innumerable small villages only @ 
mile or two apart. Country houses of 
varying sizes, in large and small parks, 
are numerous; the belt has for cem 
turies been a residential area for the 
noble and the wealthy. Let us guess }' 
that there are 50 existing centres of 
population of less than 25,000 which 
could conveniently, and to their own 
great advantage, be expanded by af 
average of 15,000 people each—some 
of them more, some less. That would 
not be a revolutionary development; 
it would absorb without a visual effect 
on the area half the population we have 
to place. If the other half (750,000]' 
people) were all accommodated in new 
towns, of 50,000 each, mostly based oi 
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existing small villages, we should need 
15 new towns. It is certain that within 


/E this huge area excellent sites for that 


| number of towns could easily be found, 


and though there might be socially influen- 


tial objectors in some cases. Here 

‘Hagain the effect would not be visually 
yfappreciable. All it would mean is that 
I the average distance between the towns 

fin the whole belt would be reduced by 
ig }a quarter to half a mile. The effect 
would still be that of a predominantly 
rural area. 

Not too much notice should be taken 
of my illustrative figures. They are only 
given to introduce realism and a sense 
of scale into a much misunderstood 
subject. You can double my numbers 
Jor halve them. You can put the whole 
new population in 30 new towns of 
50,000, and leave the old towns as they 
are. It would make very little difference 
_}to the physical picture. There is plenty 
of room in the Region to house all 
; | these people and all their industry in a 
thoroughly satisfactory way without in 
the least spoiling the character of a 
beautiful countryside and without any 
tragic sacrifice of agricultural land. 
From that point of view the thing we 
ought to discourage, if we can, is 
scattered development—the building of 
odd and isolated houses along the 
toads between our towns and villages. 
Many of these are the second homes, 
|the week-end refuges, of unsatisfied 
townsfolk. I have a hope that if you 
can provide people with really pleasant 
houses in really pleasant communities, 
the demand for land for week-end 
tetreats will be considerably. reduced. 
Certainly it can be exorcised in no other 
way. It is wrong to waste land—to 
lake it out of agricultural use and leave 
itderelict. But to devote land to houses 
and gardens for human beings is not 
to waste it. 

These then are, in simple terms, the 
principles on which a Plan for the 
Region should be prepared. I am 
convinced that they are practicable 
tconomically: that is, that over a 
20/25 year period of redevelopment 
there will be sufficient business and 
industrial establishments detachable 
from or not needing to be in the 
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business concentration of London to 
provide a sound basis for the economy 
of the proposed towns in the outer 
part of the Region, and capable, under 
modern conditions of transport and 
the organisation of the employment 
market, of being successfully carried 
on in such towns. They may have 
some new problems to solve—every 
location has its drawbacks—but on 
balance they will gain. And food pro- 
duction—in market gardens and fruit 
gardens—will actually be increased. 
People will produce more and consume 
more. 

Some Governmental restriction and 
encouragement of industrial location is 
essential if planning on these lines is to 
be carried out within a reasonable 
period ; but specific compulsory loca- 
tion would be unnecessary as well as 
dangerous. The actual capital cost of 
building new towns and new town- 
extensions would, I am sure, be no 
more than that of building tower-flats 
for the same number of people in inner 
London. There would, of course, be a 
considerable transfer of land value 
from the centre and fringes of London 
to the outer part of the Region, and if 
landowners are wise they will clutch at 


.the honest and conscientious solution of 


that problem proposed by the Uthwatt 
Committee. It is obvious that the 
Government, by facilitating new devel- 
opments in the outer areas and positive 
encouragement to industrial and business 
decentralisation, could, without any de- 
parture from economic conventions, 
drastically reduce the market values of 
land in inner London and thus ease the 
problem of central redevelopment. But 
central redevelopment and_ external 
development ought to proceed together 
and in step, which brings us back again, 
after a momentary temptation, to the 
straightforward and scrupulous methods 
of Uthwatt—fair compensation balan- 
ced by a just collection of betterment. 
London will remain the great Im- 
perial capital, the European emporium, 
the unique centre of finance and 
business and culture. Planning on 
these lines will enable it to become, 
what it is not now, and cannot other- 
wise ever be, a city of decent homes. 
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COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN, 





DEFECTS 


* The housing standard contemplated 


would not be acceptable in practice, 


* The outward movement of industry 
and business is not faced. 


* The plan deals only with a part of 


London. 


HE main claim of Town Planning, 

and the reason for the great public 
interest in it, is that it can make possible 
the best physical surroundings for home 
life, working life and community life. 
Because this London Plan fails in the 
first and most fundamental of these 
purposes we cannot accept it as it 
stands. We cannot believe that the 
people of London will tolerate deliberate 
rebuilding on a large scale on the 
standards of housing proposed, and for 
that reason we consider the Plan im- 
practicable without drastic revision. 

Before expanding our criticism, we 
desire to add our tribute to the brilliant 
presentation and the many admirable 
features of the Plan. 

The Preamble is a valuable summary 
of the present situation and of the 
essential planning problem of London 
(to which we refer later). 

The Survey work done for the Report 
is excellent and has added much needed 
data for the practical consideration of 
planning issues. 

We would refer also with general 
approval to the comprehensive pro- 
posals for re-creating community or 
*‘neighbourhood’’ life in London 
(which in many parts has disappeared 
to a greater extent than the Report 
realises) ; to the recommendations for 
keeping main traffic routes away from 
residential and cultural ‘‘precincts’’; 
to the sound principles adopted in the 
road and railway proposals; to the 
proposed sorting-out and re-grouping 
of business and residential areas; to 
the attractive schemes for making use 
of the River Front as an amenity ; and 


to the suggestions for raising architec 
tural standards by the appointment of 
panels of architects working together. 

We cordially welcome the great 
attention paid to the systematic intro- 
duction, in all areas, of Open Spaces, 
though we think the standard of 4 acres 
per 1,000 population is too low. Even 
in Inner London the standard should 
ultimately not fall below 5 acres per 
1,000, in addition to school play- 
grounds and minor greens, squares, &c., 
in the residential lay-out. (The standard 
recommended by Raymond Unwin in 
the London Regional Reports of 1929 
and 1933 was 7 acres of playing fields 
per 1,000, plus minor open spaces, but 
much of this was to be provided in the 
outer areas.) 

While recognising these great merits 
our criticism of the Report is a radical 
one. In the Preamble the essential 
dilemma of London development is 
frankly stated. Should London as 4 
whole, it asks, continue to expand out 
ward, or should it build upwards in the 
centre? And it answers NO to both 
questions. Outward expansion means 
fatiguing and costly daily travel, strap- 
hanging, and traffic congestion, and the 
‘‘sprawl’’ eats up the already too 
remote countryside. The second policy, 
in the words of the Preamble, ‘‘would 
cram everyone into lofty close-packed 
tenements whose high architectural 
qualities might mask their social defi 
ciencies, and would also keep factories 
within the town, thus avoiding any 
further encroachment on the country: 
side’’. 

This second policy, the Report adds, 
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N A STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE OF THE 
| TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


lated “ignores inescapable facts’’. ‘‘To ob-  tralisation ’’ (or moving out from over- 
7 tain attractive living conditions a much crowded areas) of about 500,000 of the 
>tice, | lower density . . . must besecured’’-— pre-war population of the ‘‘* Recon- 
| by decentralising—‘‘a large population struction Areas ’’. Many of these have 
istry and as far as possible a corresponding already gone out for war reasons (in 
amount of industry.’’ Moreover, says fact, the Report says nearly half the 
the Report, a great exodus was already population is scattered). So, in reality, 

rt of taking place before the war. ‘‘The best it is a question of not returning rather 
elements, especially young married than of going out. The period over 
people’’ were leaving London. which this ‘‘ decentralisation ’’ is to 
chitec-} The right policy, it says, should be happen is not clear (it may be anything 
rent of | neither of these two, but a third policy, from 15 to 50 years), but the rate is 
gether, | to face some loss of population, indeed rather a slowing-up than an accelera- 
great} to ‘‘enhance it by a bold reduction’’. _ tion of the pre-war outward movement, 

: intro-}| Wholesale rebuilding at lower density which was proceeding at the rate of 
Spaces, | would then produce a really satisfying 50,000 persons a year. If this spon- 
4 acres} environment in inner London. With taneous movement had continued one 
Even | this statement we cordially agree. million of the 1939 population would 
should It appears to us, however, that the have moved out by 1959. The Report 
res per} actual proposals of the Plan are not in cannot be said to ‘‘ enhance it by a bold 
play- | accord with the principle laid down. reduction.’ 
es, &c,,} The Report proposes in the Recon- In our view the outward migration is 
andard } struction Areas a housing density not likely to be and ought not to be 
:win in} standard of 136 persons to the acre. arrested until the central population 
of 1929} This means that 4 out of 5 families comes down to a total permitting good 
g fields } would have to live in flats. In the living conditions, including family 
es, but | Western Areas the density is placed at houses for at least 80 per cent. of the 
1 in the | 200 per acre, which means 100 per cent. families remaining in the County. This 
in 8 to 10 storey flats. As is now well means a reduction, over the rebuilding 
- merits | known, less than 10 per cent. of families period (whatever that may be) of the 
radical | want flats. (See appendix.) order of 1 million people. The up- 
ssential | The Plan contemplates the ‘‘decen- rooting of persons and _ businesses 


nd oll PROPOSALS x No detailed plan should be approved 


“ inthe] until the London Region plan is 
to 

” meal available. 

|, strap. * Any acceptable plan must provide for 
a houses and gardens for the large 
| policy, majority. 

pack * A substantial decentralisation of in- 
‘tectural dustry business and population must 
ial defi therefore take place from inner 
egy London. : 

ing 

county: * Adequate machinery should be set up 


rt adds, for the London Region. 
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caused by the war makes a large step 
forward possible in the immediate post- 
war period, so that the decentralisation 
of a further million within 20/25 years 
would not be out of scale. 

With a continued rise in real income, 
people will insist on better housing. 
The practical choice is, therefore, be- 
tween (a) genuine decentralisation of 
both industry and people to towns 
outside London’s country belt, and 
(6) a large further unplanned migration 
of people to new suburbs, on the pre- 
war pattern. If the latter happens, in 
due course much industry and business 
will follow the people out. The reduc- 
tion of population in the centre will 
probably in the long run be much the 
same in quantity in either case. But it 
will be advantageous to London if it is 
planned for, and injurious to London 
if it is not. 

Definite decentralisation of industry 
and business, not to suburbs, but to 
towns outside a country-belt for Lon- 
don, is essential if both excessive 
density and fatiguing travel are to be 
avoided. While the Report theoretically 
accepts this, the proposals appear half- 
hearted. No definite indication is given 
as to a reduction of the area utilised 
for business in central London or of a 
lightening of the density of the business 
areas. On the other hand, a proposal 
is made for an extensive new business 
area on the South Bank. This suggests 
that the momentum of the pre-war 
policy of encouraging the increase in 
the amount of central business and 
industry has carried that policy into the 
body of the Report, though the Pre- 
amble is clear as to the evils to which 
that policy led. New areas for business 
should not be provided in central 
London, unless some parts of the 
existing business areas are reclaimed 
for housing. 

Relief to the pressure within London 
by the outward movement of a propor- 
tion of its industry and of its people 
will be of advantage to those remaining, 
including the businesses whose location 
in the Metropolis is a condition of their 
existence. 

The redevelopment of central Lon- 
don’s business and housing areas with 
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reduced density will not necessarily 
mean an overall financial loss or a total 
decline of rateable value. More room 
will be made for the types of business 
which was best carried on_ there, 
economic efficiency will be increased by 
relief of traffic congestion and improved 
working conditions, and some costly 
street improvements, railway  exten- 
sions, and reconstructions of public 
services should be saved. Flat building 
in the period between the wars was 
nearly twice as expensive as housing in 
new towns. If, as is possible, decen- 
tralisation produces a decline in central 
land values any compensation falling 
on the London Local Authorities 
should be reimbursed to them by the 
Government under a National com- 
pensation-betterment system. 

The Association suggests to London 
Authorities and to the people of London 
that they should withhold their approval 
of this Plan as it stands, and ask for its 
re-casting on the basis of a decent 
housing standard with not more than 
1 flat in 5 dwellings. Industrial require- 
ments and community advantages can 
be provided for in the best possible way 
by a measure of decentralisation that 
would permit of this housing standard. 

The planning of the County of 
London, and the City Area, should be 
co-ordinated with the planning of the 
whole London Region. 

New towns and new extensions of 
country towns in the outer parts of the 
Region, should be planned to provide 
attractive conditions for a proportion 
of people and industry from the central 
areas. 

Until inner London is made fit for 
children to grow up in, it cannot be 
said that either its business or culture 
is on a sound or lasting foundation. A 
long term Plan which disregards this 
basic factor is throwing away a mal- 
vellous historic opportunity which is 
not likely to recur. 


Appendix to London Memorandum. 


HOUSES versus FLATS 
Numerous surveys have been made 
in 1941-43 as to the type of housing 
preferred by British people. These have 
covered ‘* samples *’ of the population 
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large enough 
reliable results. In all cases the results 
confirm those of the wide enquiries 
made by the Tudor Walters Housing 
Committee, in 1918—that the over- 
whelming majority of people prefer the 
small house or bungalow and only. a 
very small minority prefer flats. Details 
of the enquiries will be supplied by the 
Association on request. The results 
of the widest of these surveys may be 
summarised as follows : 

Lower Income Housewives: © First 
3,000 replies received to 40,000 ques- 
tionnaires issued to all parts of England 
and Wales by the Women’s Advisory 
Housing Council in co-operation with 
28 other organisations. Preference for 
house or bungalow 94 per cent. ; flat 
6 per cent. 

One thousand one hundred _inter- 
views by Mass-Observation in. London 
Region (County, suburbs and a garden 
city) and certain representative Midland 
towns. Preference for house or bunga- 
low 92 per cent. ; flat 8 per cent. (The 
existing flat-dwellers were somewhat 
over-represented in this sample.) 

Men and Wonten in Forces: Voting 
at 20 lectures to 1,700 men by Mr 
Arnold Whittick ; preference for house 
or bungalow 973 per cent. ; flat 24 per 
cent. Voting by 168 women at same 
lectures: preference for house or 
bungalow 884 per cent.; flat 114 per 
cent. Mr B. S. Townroe, who has given 
300 lectures to large audiences in the 
Forces, reports preference for houses or 
bungalows as 95 per cent.; flat 5 per 
cent. 

Younger Women in Forces and Fac- 
tories: 2,000 replies to 5,000 question- 
naires to women in their ‘* teens and 
twenties,’? believed to be a complete 
cross-section of all classes, including 
2 per cent. from leisured classes and 
98 types of work, trades and profes- 
sions. About half of those in the 
sample are single women, and the 
result is of interest as revealing the 
ideals of those without, as well as with, 
experience as housewives. The former 
might be expected to be more influenced 
by current propaganda for flats. Pre- 
ference for house or bungalow 85 per 
cent.; flat 14 percent. ~ 


to give scientifically - 
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Birmingham Householders: 7,023 in- 
terviews, selected as scientific sample 
(1 in 35) in whole of the small-house 
occupiers in Birmingham. Preference 
for house or bungalow 96.7 per cent. ; 
flat 3.3 per cent. (92.4 per cent. ex- 
pressed a definite wish for a garden.) 

In all these surveys, except those of 
the two lecturers to the Forces, qualified 
advice by statisticians was available, 
and the samples taken were representa- 
tive within the defined groups. In no 
caxe were the promoters of the en- 
quiries biassed against flats; in the 
case of Mr Whittick his former views 
in favour of flats strongly coloured the 
presentation of the case in his lectures. 
The- only possibility of unrepresenta- 
tiveness in the results is that the replies 
in the Women’s Housing Council 
surveys may have tended to come from 
the more interested and intelligent, and 
that in the case of the ‘* Younger 
Women ’’ Survey the proportion of 
single women (and therefore of women 
not living in ‘‘ families ’’) must have 
been greater than in the nation as a 
whole. : 

Summary. Altogether the enquiries 
named covered at least 25,000 people, 
of whom about 1,350 expressed a 
preference for dwellings of the flat 
type; or at most 5.4 per cent. of the 
whole sample. The maximum in any 
one group was 14 per cent. (the 
** younger women,’’ who included 50 
per cent. of single women). The 
minimum was 24 per cent. (the men in 
the Forces who attended Mr. Whit- 
tick’s lectures). The result must be 
regarded as establishing conclusively 
the overwhelming objection to flats and 
the preference of well over 90 per cent. 
of people for houses or bungalows. 

* * * 


The above statement and appendix 
has been sent to the London County 
Council, the London Boroughs and to 
the appropriate Government Depart- 
ments on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 

Copies of the statement, and the 
Executive’s proposals may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Town and Counrty 
Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Photo—U.S. Embasy 


Low rent homes built by the New Federal Public Housing Authority at Newton D. Baker 
Village, outside Columbus, Georgia. 


Planning in America 


LANNING AND CIVIC COM- 

MENT, the quarterly of the Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association and 
the National Conference on State 
Parks, always gives a good bird’s-eye 
view of Planning in America. The issue 
of July, 1943, reports the first ‘‘ Citizens 
Conference on Planning,’’ held in 
Omaha in June. Big schemes for post- 
war public works of development were 
reported from many States. Soil 
conservation has become a _ national 
issue. Dr Hugh H. Bennett, one of the 
chiefs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, said: ‘‘ There is no longer an 
abundance of productive land around 
the world.’’ The future of the new 
war-factories in remote areas is another 
burning question: Utah, for example, 
has added 100,000 to its 550,000 popula- 
tion ; it has iron ore and coal and is 
producing steel, but fears that inequit- 
able railway rates will kill this industry 
in peace-time. Sparsely populated 
regions generally are putting in a claim 
for development that will encourage 
migration from crowded States; the 


Missouri region is one example, 
Another pre-occupation is improved 
housing and redevelopment planning in 
existing large cities, which, as several 
speakers said, are ‘‘ dying from the 
centre out.’’ Another speaker de 
scribed this phenomenon as ‘‘a trend 
of growth outwards, leaving within the 
core a sort of Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village. The expenses of the Deserted 
Village have to be borne by the general 
taxpayer.’ A third speaker said: 
‘* We cannot escape the responsibility 
of rebuilding the central sections of out 
cities with low-density housing pro 
jects, with parks and open spaces, so a 
to make them desirable places in which 
down-town workers can live.’’ A 
fourth said it was necessary not only 
‘*to rehabilitate the decayed central 
districts of our cities but to prevent 
the outlying areas from becoming thé 
slums of the future.’’ There was a fait 
consensus of opinion that  federdl 
grants and loans at low rates of interest 
would be necessary for city redevelop 


ment on the right lines. The importance 
—(Continued on page 12%) 
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Photo—Society for Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R. 


The Maxim Gorki Theatre, Rostov-on-Don. 


Soviet Reconstruction Plans 


OVIET decree of 22nd August, 
1943, specifies in great detail the 
work to be done in restoring the terri- 
tories recently liberated. Vast numbers 
of evacuated livestock are to be returned 
to the collective farms by October 15, 
and these farms are exempted from the 
national levy on livestock till 1946. 
Particular attention is given to the 


rted| restoration of damaged houses and 


building of new houses for farmers, 


id:}workers and office employees now 


living in mud huts or ruins. In the 
Smolensk region, for example, 22,000 
cottages for farmers and 10,000 flats in 
the towns are to be built before the 
winter, and tractor-stations, factories, 
baths, hospitals, shops, libraries and 
cinemas are to be restored or rebuilt. 
An interesting feature is that the people 
of the Kuibyshev region have taken 
the Smolensk region under their patron- 


fait }age, and are helping with cattle, equip- 


ment, building materials and so forth. 
This system of ‘‘sponsoring’’ is 
general. 

Under this decree the building of 13 


new factories for pre-fabricated housing 
materials is stated to have begun. 
These factories, built by high-speed 
methods, are designed to produce 
fabricated parts for over 1,000 ‘‘ apart- 
ments ’’ per month. New works are to 
be set up for producing clay blocks, 
concrete blocks from cement and slag, 
cement, lime, and clay-reed matting 
for walls and roofing; and new 
quarries are to be opened. All have to 
be completed this year. Large quantities 
of timber are also requisitioned. 

A loan of 10,000 roubles is provided 
to each family wishing to build its own 
home. The loan must be repaid within 
seven years. 

It is reported also that within 4 days 
of the relief of Kharkov many shops 
had been re-opened, the local news- 
paper had reappeared, two cinemas had 
opened, a group of actors had arrived 
from a Moscow theatre, concerts were 
being given by a Red Army Amateur 
Group, and ‘‘ writers, playwrights, 
artists and painters’’ had arrived in 
the town. That emphasis is laid on 








these achievements in the official re- 
ports is a sign that culture is not under- 
valued in Russian reconstruction. 

New information about industrial 
progress in the Urals is given in a 
lecture to the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, reported in the Soviet Monitor 
of August 27, 1943. This region, one of 
the richest in minerals in the world, has 
become a highly developed industrial 
area, containing heavy engineering 


Collective farms cottages in the Plastunov District, Krasnodarsk. 
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industries, automobile works, power 
stations, heavy chemical industries, and 
fertiliser, asbestos, paper, wood-working 
and cement industries. For a time there 
was a lack of coal, but new deposits 
have been found and mines opened up 
in the Ural forests. It would be interest 
ing to see whether in the resulting 
community development the Russians 
have avoided the Western mistake of 
over-concentration. 





PLANNING IN AMERICA— 

(Continued from page 122) 
of ‘‘ good standards of population 
density and building density ’’ was 
stressed by Mr Alfred Bettman, Chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission 
of Cincinnati. The issue contains much 
interesting data on National Parks, 
with some fine photographs. It also 
contains an article by Mr. F. J. Osborn 
comparing the Planning situation in 
Britain with that in America. 


EXIT THE N.R.P.B. 


The National Resources Planning 
Board of the U.S.A., which has pro- 
duced some of the most useful and 
impressive survey reports of modern 
times, has been voted out of existence 
by an ungrateful Congress, with a 
liquidating fund to cover the bare 
expenses of closing by August 31, 1943. 
From a distance of 3,000 miles this 
looks like a tragic mistake, and it is so 
regarded by many American planners. 
Congress has set up a Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 





ning, but it is thought unlikely that this 
will develop a comparable technical 
staff or the ‘‘ calm direction ’’ of a 
non-political executive body. Planners 
are pressing for a National Planning 
Board, charged by Congress with the 
duty of giving Federal cohesion to all 
local plans, promoting wise use of 
national resources, and looking ahead 
on all large-scale matters of public 
works. It may be said that America 
now has plans without national 
machinery, while Britain has machinery 
without plans—a more tantalising if @ 
more hopeful condition. 


* * * 


When We Build Again 


Sir William Beveridge will open the 
London showing of the Exhibition, 
‘*WhenWe Build Again,’’on Wednesday, 
December \st; 1943, at 2.30 p.m. @ 
Messrs. Heal & Son, Ltd., Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. This exhibition has 
been prepared by the Town and Counth 
Planning Association in collaboration 
with Messrs. Cadbury ‘Bros. 
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Planning Forum 
MY HOPES FOR POST-WAR 
TOWNS AND HOUSES 
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Points of View 


on Planning—3 








By A SOLDIER 


ERMANY has said—among other 

things !— that she went to war 
because she lacked living-space for her 
brimming populace. Why, then, has 
Britain, with the smallest acreage of all 
capital countries, failed to regard space 
in its true perspective in an age in which 
the builder threatens to seize well nigh 
every plot of land capable of holding 
four walls? Why did we not appreciate 
earlier that the beauty of the country- 
side will not for ever remain unmenaced? 
And why did we not realise sooner that 
one of the best ways to keep our country- 
side free from buildings is to provide 
the houses people want in towns? 

The answers must inevitably be to our 
discredit, so instead of pondering our 
shortcomings, I like to think how they 
may be corrected after the war. 

Because the drab surroundings of 
barrack life throw into sharp relief the 
charm of the adjacent countryside, I 
realise much more than in the compara- 
tively carefree days of peace that what- 
ever post-war conditions bring in their 
train, here at least is something that 
must be preserved for coming genera- 
tions: more strenuous efforts to curb 
the zest of irresponsible builders must 
be made by local authorities. 

We hear a lot about planning schemes. 
Certain it is that we people away from 
home don’t want our towns chopped 
about beyond all recognition ; we agree 
that rebuilding schemes should provide 
for the retention of distinctive features, 
preservation of historic points, the 
gentle emphasis of local beauty. 

Unquestionably the provision of more 
Open spaces in towns must rank high 
in those plans, for the trend of building 
in the last generation has not rid us of 


the bogey of that ‘‘cramped in’’ 


feeling, and the flood of suburban jerry- 
building that followed the last war must 
not be allowed to recur. But recur it 
will unless we make the old town 
centres so attractive that people will 
want to live there. 

I lived some peace-time years in one 
of our most distressed areas, a place 
usually cited as an exhibition piece when 
squalor is discussed—a desert of smoke- 
grimed buildings relieved not even by 
the oasis of a green field. I saw then 
that planning was as necessary to the 
growth of a town as are the factories 
and houses and shops and streets that 
go to make it. 

There were many eyesores there. 
Travelling through the town by train I 
could peer down on to cramped little 
houses leaning on the weather, with 
pocket handkerchief yards, all on tiptoe 
at the edge of a stinking river, and I 
hoped those conditions would not have 
to be endured longer than national 
exigencies dictated. The sooner the 
town relaxed and took in a bit of 
greenery and open space the better. 

If I climbed to a high place my 
startled survey was one of a disorder 
of buildings . . wherever a space of 
any appreciable size had presented 
itself—the very surroundings seemed to 
begrudge its presence—sure enough 
someone had started to build upon it. 
What mattered it if the structure was 
shutting out someone’s sunlight? Sun- 
shine was out of place in that murky 
wilderness. 

The aim to give all people, no matter 
their station, the chance to live in 
something as near as possible to lordly 
independence of their neighbours, 
should claim the high place its import- 
ance demands in the social reorganisa- 
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tion we believe to be coming after the 
war. We owe this not only to the 
present generation but to the next. For 
it is the next generation that will be 
charged with the task of keeping the 
peace, a duty which may have effects 
as far-reaching as those marking the 
generation which is to win the war. 

What of my own little part of the 

town of the future—the house in which 
I live? What visions of a post-war home 
do I conjure up for myself? Well, if 
not unique, it must at least be different 
from the others. The reason is not hard 
to seek. 
’ At present the Army rules that I 
must get up at the same time each day, 
eat at a certain hour, sleep during a set 
period. Everything I do must be done 
by hundreds of others in a similar way. 
So when the war is over I want to strike 
an individual note in most things, even 
in the matter of houses. But this does 
not necessarily mean that my house 
must shriek at its next door neighbour. 
Surely it is not beyond the skill of our 
architects and planners to group houses 
harmoniously and yet satisfy this deep- 
seated desire for individuality. 

In fact, I want a house which has the 
individualism denied to my life in the 
Forces. I do not wish to move with the 
crowd of home-seekers and live in the 
brick monotony that characterised Vic- 
torian standards. I want land to go 
with the house and plenty of space to 
move around indoors. Long sweeping 
roofs, while appealing to the ‘‘artistic,’’ 
‘find me unresponsive. They waste space. 
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The pleas of wives for more space in 
the kitchen are seldom answered ade- 
quately. Yet well-laid- rooms can lop 
domestic work in halves. 

Sir William Beveridge summed up 
well in a recent speech : 

‘It is on the ingenuity of architects 
that we shall depend for designing 
homes in which housewives shall have 
no needless toil, can have their hours 
of labour shortened and their health 
preserved,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s important 
also that those who design homes to- 
day should realise they must be birth- 
places of Britons of the future—of more 
Britons than are being born to-day. We 
must design houses in which large 
families can be expected to come into 
existence. ”’ 

So here in a nutshell are the hopes of 
a soldier for houses and towns after 
the war. 

(1) Good well-built spacious houses 
with a bit of land for every 
family near, but not too close, 
to work. 

(2) Clean bright towns with gardens 
and open spaces’ planned for 
modern living. 

(3) A countryside unspoiled by 
scattered jerry-building. 

T leave it to the experts—the planners, 
architects and industrial location 
economists—to work out the plan to 
make these hopes possible. I do not 
think that this should be beyond their 
ingenuity. Nor do I think my hopes are 
fantastic or over-ambitious. 

M. CRACKNELL, 





Most citizens are very small people ; 
most governments, not least in a planned 
community, are terrifyingly big and 
remote. If the citizen is not to be simply 
the mere recipient of orders which he 
cannot impress with his own personality, 
both the place in which he lives and the 
place at which he works must be small 
enough to prevent him being engulfed 
by the scale of its organisation— 
H. J. Laski in “Plan for Britain’’ 
(Routledge, 6s.). 





‘*4 reorganised society . .. must find 
the best means of combining agriculture 
with manufacture—the work in the field 
with a decentralised industry ; and it 
will have to provide for ‘* integrated 
education,’’ which education alone, by 
teaching both science and handicraft 
from earliest childhood, can give to 


‘society the men and women it really 


needs.’’— 
From “Field Factories & Workshops,” 
by Prince Peter Kropopkin—1898. 
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Points of View on the London Plan 


“Tt is estimated that . . . roughly two-thirds of the housing in the L.C.C. Plan 
will be in the form of flats. This is probably an underestimate of the number of 
flats, and a proportion of 80-85 per cent is more likely.” 

Mr. LEwis SILKIN, M.P., in The Times, July 7th, 1943. 


+ & * 

‘* The plan does not mean a preponderance of flat building in London, merely 
that there will be a number of flats.’’ 

Mr. H. Berry, L.C.C., speaking at the Woolwich Chamber of Commerce, 

September 6, 1943. 
* * *« 

Mrs. Irene Barclay, speaking in a Housing Brains Trust on the London Plan, 
said that 95 per cent. of people wanted to live in houses and not flats. ‘* Though 
the London Planners have done a most praiseworthy piece of work in many ways, 
they should have provided for moving more of the great industries out of London. 
They cannot get the population out unless they get the industries out too.’’ At 
the same meeting Councillor Mrs. Berners said that flats were absolutely antagonistic 
to family life. Councillor Tom Braddock, F.R.I.B.A., said that : ‘‘In my opinion 
it is a colossal mistake for London to put forward a plan of this kind. It is 
perfectly well known that Londoners do not want to live in flats. I should imagine 
that the scheme will be turned down by the time it is submitted to the London 
Boroughs. ’’ 


* * * 


** So far as the East London Boroughs are concerned, it is perfectly certain that 
the last thing the people want is to be housed i in gigantic skyscrapers, even though 
the finest lifts ever are provided free.’ 

City and East London Observer. 
* * Oo : 

**In some respects Manchester (plans) may improve on the L.C.C. proposals ; 
it has already decided on standards of housing density that will limit the proportion 
of families living in flats to 20 per cent., as compared with London’s 60 or 70.’’ 

Manchester Guardian. 











[ LONDON RAPCARNED ia 



































“ Well, anyway, there’d be no harm in giving it a trial.’’ 
—reprinted by kind permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch’ 
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* PLANNING FOR PEOPLE 








A London ‘caretaker’ 
states the case for 


human planning... 








AM a Londoner, a family man, and 

I live in an industrial borough. I can 
pick up my paper any morning and be 
sure of seeing articles, letters to the 
Editor, or news items dealing with pro- 
posals for social reconstruction and 
post-war planning. I must confess they 
are all beginning to leave me cold. 

Every fresh proposal seems to signal 
the beginning of a ‘‘ free for all ’’ in 
which anybody can join, not excluding 
‘the experts and planners. All this is 
getting a little confusing to me. Nobody 


seems to be able to agree on a fixed . 


set of fundamental principles. 

But my chief objection to this so- 
called ‘‘ planning ’’ is the aloof and 
high-handed way in which the expert 
approaches the subject. 

+ 


Look at what has been done in the 
past. In London we have seen the 
L.C.C. building flats—Local Councils, 
Utility Societies and private enterprise 
groups putting up their ‘*‘ improved 
dwellings,’’ each one without any 
regard as to what the others were doing, 
and to-day in some boroughs in London 
we have these great buildings gradually 
changing into huge slums that will 
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stand for a hundred years yet. I expect 
the expert, and some people of high 


social standing, would blame _ the 
tenants. I do not. You, Mr Planner, 
and you, Mr Expert, are to blame. 
You began in the past to a ‘‘ false 
start.’’ 

Whole districts have been regarded 
as ‘‘ problem areas ”’ to be cleared and 
rebuilt. 

Would you entrust yourself to the 
care of a doctor before undergoing a 
serious operation, if you knew that he 
had only read about the skill of surgery, 
that he had never walked the wards ofa 
hospital, that he looked upon you as&@ 
** problem ’’ and not as an individual? 
Of course you would not. You would 
give your trust and confidence to the 
doctor who knew his job, one whom 
you felt sure really understood yout 
case and had a reasonable chance of 
effecting a cure. 

Now is the time, you Experts and 
Planners to visit your patients, to 90 
to those who are afflicted with the 
modern disease of slums and bad living 
conditions due to overcrowding in big 
industrial areas. Their streets are youl 
wards. Start at rock bottom and spend 
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all the time you can among them, get 
to understand them. Do not kid your- 
self. Poor people and most experts are 
poles apart in every way. 

Get to understand them as human 
beings, not as ‘** density blocks ’’ on a 
graph. How on earth can you plan for 
a happy and satisfied community if you 
do not know what they really want ? 
I stress ‘* what they want,’’ not what 
you think is good for them within 
certain limits. You try, it seems, to 
make the people fit your case. We, 
the people, must try and make you fit 
ours. You are the problem really ! 

The County of London Plan is a 
good example of what well-meaning 
experts do when they try to make the 
best of a bad job without really under- 
standing what people want. Their 
theoretical remarks at the beginning 
of the ‘*‘ County of London Plan ”’ 
book sound fine, But what about the 
practical proposals? The book says 
66 per cent. flats. Mr Lewis Silkin, 
M.P., Chairman of the L.C.C. Housing 
and Town Planning Committee, wrote 
in the Times that the plan would mean 
85 per cent. flats. Before we know where 
we are it will be up to 100 per cent ! 

Now I oppose the suggestion of 
multi-storey flats for working-class 
families most strongly. I have lived 
for ten years in modern ‘‘ working- 
class ’’ flats as head caretaker—so I 
what I write is from experience and 
not from hearsay. 

ok * ~ 

In my opinion flat dwelling is not 
and never will be a happy solution for the 
living needs of the British people. | 
know that there are fine examples of 
mass dwellings on the Continent. They 
may suit them, but of this I am sure, the 
British people will never from choice, 
or will they be happy, if forced, to 
‘‘live in layers.”’ In these modern 
bee-hives the ordinary family noises 
are a source of annoyance to other 
families and sooner or later there is 
trouble because of it. 

The back cover of a rent book is not 
sufficient for all the ‘‘don’ts’’ and 
restrictions ;_ therefore notice boards 
are nailed up all over the estate with a 
few more ‘‘ Tenants are forbidden,’’ 
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etc. Flat living is restricted living, the 
very nature and design of the building 
makes this imperative. To get a 
minimum of comfort every tenant must 
be made ‘to abide by many unnatural 
regulations. I say unnatural because 
of the fact that hitherto they have had 
the freedom of the old houses, and the 
kiddies the freedom of the old streets. 
I remember the remark of a woman 
I spoke to one day, one who liked a 
little chat with her neighbours. She 
said ‘‘I am sorry I ever came into 
these flats. If I look out of the window 
all I can see is ‘chimbley ’ pots. If I 
stand and look over the balcony I’m a 
nosey parker, and if I was to: shut 
myself in that flat all day alone, I should 
go mad.’’ And that old lady used to 
count the days when she was waiting to 
come into the flats ! 

Then there is the effect of all these 
‘“*don’ts’’ upon the child mind. 
Don’t play cricket or football in the 
courtyards. Don’t jump downstairs. 





Plan for human 
beings, not for 
‘density 

blocks’ on 


a graph 
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Don’t shout or play outside the win- 
dows of the bottom flats. Don’t play 
or chase each other along balconies or 
passages. Don’t have a hobby that 
entails tapping or any noise: A high 
spirited lad I had reproved on many 
occasions once said to me, ‘‘ It would 
be easier if you told me what I can do 
Mr Corbett.’’ You ‘can answer that 
one, Mr Flat Planner. 

The bait to would-be flat-dwellers is 
the bathroom and hot water on tap. 
But this advantage is offset many times 
over by the many disadvantages by 
such things as no wash-house, drying 
ground several flights of stairs perhaps 
from-your door (only the best pieces 
are on view ; dad’s old shirt and pants 
are dried indoors. The poor have their 
pride.) And don’t tell me ‘‘ we haven’t 
built the right type of flats-in Britain.’’ 
That is the stock excuse of all the high- 
brow architects and planners. I know 
what you’re going to say, Mr Flat 
Planner ! Build flats with sound-proof 
walls and floors, with fitted carpets to 
deaden sound, with large private bal- 
conies facing south, with communal 
creches for the toddlers, with large 
pleasant playgrounds where the chil- 
dren can play so situated that the flat 

‘dwellers are not ‘disturbed by noise, 
with lifts, with drying cabinets and 
communal laundries, etc., etc. Even 
the best upper class flats at £500 a year 
don’t have all the wonders that you are 
going to plan working people into ! 
But when you’ve added up all the space 
needed for these communal installations 
and for the necessary sun incidence and 
sO on, aren’t you going to find you’ll 
need as much space as you would for 
houses ? And in the end, even if you 
had all these marvels of domestic 
gadgets and communal comfort, people 
would rather have a little place of their 
own than that cooped-up space ten 
floors up on the top left-hand corner. 
At least you’d realise this if you knew 
anything about people! . 

Go yourselves to look at blocks of 
flats—look up there at the third balcony 
and again on the fourth and over there 
on the ground floor. Can you see what 
Imean? Yes! You’ve got it. Window 

boxes. Now they surely have a message 
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for you. No? Well, let me explain, 
Those window boxes are the outward 
expression of an inward desire for a 
garden. 

They are the key to your problem, 
that is, of course, if you are planning 
for human happiness and not for 
utility. So are these big hygienic 
packing cases your only alternative to 
slums, Mr Planner? Can you not 
work out a plan to give the people what 
they want ? 

* a a 

If you think I have overdrawn my 
case or that I am biased, test it yourself. 
Go to any block of ordinary flats and 
ask the tenants this. ‘‘ We are going 
to re-plan London. But we cannot 
make up our minds on one of two 
things. Would you like to live in first- 
class flats eight to ten storeys high, with 
open spaces all nicely planned, here in 
London. Or would you like to move 
to a new town and live in a small house 
with a garden? You will be near your 
work in either case.’’ I have no doubt 
of the answer you will receive. 

Remember that well over half million 
people came into the London area to 
find jobs between the wars. And they 
brought their families with them—from 
Tyneside, from South Wales, from 
Clydeside and all over Britain. 

They might be prejudiced against 
the idea of ‘‘ being moved ”’ out again. 
But offer them good conditions in first- 
class towns, then you'll find that they 
‘*are moving.’’ And they won’t be 
slow to understand that if a sufficient 
number of people go out of London 
there will be ‘‘ living room ’’ for those 
who remain. 

* sd ~ 

But even when you have worked out 
the right key plan you will need the 
active co-operation of ordinary people 
to make it a living thing. 

The people planned for must be 
deeply interested in any scheme from 
its inception. You can only build ona 
firm foundation and that is the conf 
dence and co-operation of those for 
whom you are building a better home, 
Then you are starting from ‘‘ scratch. 
How can this be done? I think the 
best way is this. When a particulat 
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neighbourhood is part of any wider 
plan a meeting should be called in that 
area or in several areas if the district is 
alarge one. Get an ordinary local man 
as chairman—one without ‘‘ isms °’ or 
political colour is essential, otherwise 
the old game of shuttlecock will start 
with local teams joining in for party 
interests. The local problems could 
then be put to the people present in the 
fullest detail. Discussion and questions 
will follow. Later, the formation of a 
local ‘‘ Homesteads Group,’’ who 
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would be in constant communication 
with the Planner on all items of local 
public interest regarding the scheme. 
Here you would have the nucleus I 
think you are entitled to, namely, 
understanding, goodwill and the desire 
of the people concerned to help in the 
re-planning of their own district. I 
know it can be done if the men and 
women are treated as equals and 
intelligent people with a right to good 


The Theatre in Small Towns 


N the past only those living within 
easy reach of one of our big cities 

have been able to enjoy good class 
theatrical performances, but there is 
no reason why this should continue to 
be so. A few small towns have for 
some years been demonstrating that 
even a population of less than 10,000 
can support a theatre if it is run on 
wise lines. In the small town of 
Amersham in Buckinghamshire there 
is a very live repertory theatre with a 
fully professional company of artistes 
who put on a different play each week. 
This small theatre has accommodation 
for only 230 persons. The prices 
charged for seats are 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6, 
a reduction of 3d. per seat being made 
on the 1/6 and 2/6 seats to those who 
purchase a book of ten vouchers. 
The success of this theatre is largely 
due to the enthusiasm of two women— 
the leader and her -producer—who 
between them are able to inspire a fine 
team spirit in a company of young 
artistes. They give eleven performances 
each week, three on a Saturday. 
The building, which is called the Play- 
house Theatre, was not originally 
designed as such but is a converted 
furniture showroom. 

A small committee of business people 
look after the financial sideof the theatre, 
leaving those who direct it free to 
devote all their time to the productions. 

This small theatre would be able to 
do even better work if it could be linked 
up with two or three other theatres in 


living conditions and not ‘“‘ talked 
down ”’ to. 
towns not too far distant. Only those 


who have spent years in producing a 
different play each week can have any 
idea of the strain this puts upon the 
producer and the artistes. If, say, 
three theatres in nearby towns could be 
linked together under one management, 
the three companies could spend three 
weeks on the production of each play 
and perform them for one week in 
each of the three theatres. But the 
snag is that the buildings are not avail- 
able and the number of keen people 
with money at their disposal for projects 
of this kind is few and far between. 
There is no reason at all why a local 
authority should not obtain powers to 
borrow money for the purpose of build- 
ing an up-to-date theatre, letting this 
at a commercial rent to a group of 
citizens, who, because of their love of 
drama are prepared to give their ser- 
vices in a voluntary capacity to control 
the business side of the venture. That 
there are such groups of citizens and 
that they can make a great success of 
a theatre has been demonstrated in the 
City of York, where the theatre is 
owned by the Corporation and let to a 
small group of people who formed them- 
selves into a Citizens’ Theatre Trust, a 
body not established for profit. This 
is an important point, as by giving 
their services without payment they are 
able to obtain exemption from the pay- 
ment of entertainment duty on plays 
which serve a_ partly educational 
purpose. 


Council for Education in Appreciation 
of Physical Environment 


By C. BIRDWOOD WILLCOCKS, F.s.4., F.R.1.B.A. 


Hon. Secretary of the Council 


T is being increasingly recognised 

that no education can be considered 
complete which does not include the 
appreciation of design in all its aspects— 
architecture, town and country plan- 
ning and the fine and industrial arts. 

Considerable interest has been taken 
in the subject recently. In 1936 at a 
C.P.R.E. Conference at Ashridge, on 
the proposal of Mr H. M. Cleminson, 
a Committee was set up to encourage 
the teaching of the appreciation of 
architecture, especially to children, 
which, at the request of the Board of 
Education, made suggestions on the 
matter for inclusion in the Teachers’ 
Handbook, issued by the Board. 

In January, 1942, the proposal was 
made by the writer that the appreciation 
of architecture and kindred subjects 
should be taught in all schools by the 
existing staffs. The idea was wel- 


comed by educationalists and led to the 
original course of lectures on the subject 
at Reading University and the setting 
up by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects of a Committee to. deal with 
the matter. 





The photograph above shows cottages by Mr. Herbert Collins, F.R.I.B.A., attractively 
grouped round an open quadrangle 
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On the Ist September, 1942, the 
President of the Board of Education 
received a deputation on the subject 
arranged, at the suggestion of Mf 
Cleminson, by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. 
The deputation was introduced by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie and was 
received most sympathetically by the 
President. He expressed the Board’s 
interest in the teaching of the appre 
ciation of physical environment and said 
he thought that valuable work would be 
done by holding conferences and giving 
lectures to teachers on the subject and 
that he would be glad to arrange for the 
Board’s Inspectors to keep in touch 
with the deputation. Accordingly -it 
was arranged that the Deputation Com- 
mittee should not be disbanded and 
to adopt the suggestion which had been 
made a short time previously by the 
writer that the Committee should 
resolve itself into a special Committeé 
to deal with the whole project, and 
invite other societies interested in the 
subject to appoint representatives. 
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Subsequently, following the requests 


of more organisations to be included, 


it was resolved on the 30th June, 1943, 
that the Committee should be recon- 


stituted as a Council and it now includes 


representatives of the following societies 
and co-opted members :—British Film 
Institute, Central Institute of Art and 
Design, Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, Design and Indus- 
tries Association, Institute of Land- 
scape Architects, National Society of 
Art Masters, Royal Academy, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Schools’ 
Association of Architectural Societies, 
Society for Education in Art, Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, Town Planning Institute and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. It 
is known as the Council for Education 
in appreciation of physical environment 
and is referred to as C.E.A.P.E. Its 
address is 13, Suffolk Street, London, 
§.W.1, where headquarters and staff 
have been kindly provided by the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 

The organisations represented on the 
Council are interested in promoting, 
by the application of higher standards 
of design to buildings, their lay-out, 
furnishing and surroundings, a more 
beautiful and better planned environ- 
ment for the everyday life of the people. 
They desire also that the quality of 
design in articles of everyday use shall 
te improved. 

The real education of the people in 
the appreciation of physical environ- 
Ient, it is generally agreed, must 
begin at home and be continued through- 
out school life. This would satisfy 
the growing feeling that every child 
should receive such instruction as part 
of his education. It is realized that it 
would be difficult to fit an additional 
Subject into the curriculum of many 
schools. This, however, is not sug- 
gested, for it is believed that the matter 
can be adequately dealt with not only 
in the art classes but also in others, such 
as history and geography, by teachers 
competent to do so. The subject, of 
course, is not a new one. Design and 
the history of architecture have been 
taught in some schools for many years. 
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The new idea in the present proposal 
is that the appreciation of architecture 
and good design generally shall be 
taught by the existing staffs in all 
schools, not as a special subject, but 
woven into the fabric of the school 
curriculum to form a background to 
other subjects and so become a valuable 
connecting link between them. That 
this is practicable and desirable most 
educationalists agree. 

In December, 1942, at the request 
of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Council submitted to Sir 
Cyril Norwood’s Committee on Curricu- 
lum and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools evidence with regard to the 
teaching of the appreciation of physical 
environment. The evidence, which was 
written for the Council by Mr W. F. 
Morris, was published in the form of a 
pamphlet—‘* The Future Citizen and 
His Surroundings. ’’ 

On the 20th April, 1943, the 
C.E.A.P.E. sent particulars concerning 
its proposals to the Bishops and the 
chief Education Authorities throughout 
the country. 

The Books Committee has issued a 
Book List. Recently it met repre- 
sentative publishers and a useful dis- 
cussion took place on the production 
of books on physical environment 
suitable for teachers, students and 
children. The scarcity of books of 
this type is deplored by educationalists. 

The Exhibitions Committee has pre- 
pared a memorandum on_ School 
Exhibitions and is arranging exhibitions 
of illustrations of architecture, etc., 
for use in schools. 

The Lectures and Films Committee 
has prepared a syllabus of 12 lectures 
for teachers, which is reproduced on 
page 135 and indicates the ground to be 
covered. It is forming a panel of lec- 
turers and arranging collections of 
slides for their use. In. consultation 
with the British Film Institute it has 
prepared a memorandum on educational 
films. 

The Toys and Models Committee 
recently met representatives of firms 
interested in the production of toys and 
the subject of well designed dolls’ 
houses and other toys was considered. 
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The Committee is in correspondence 
with toy makers with regard to the 
advisability of and the demand for 
well designed toys and designs are being 
prepared for dolls’ houses. 

Valuable assistance is being given by 
the Constituent Societies. 

The Council has welcomed a com- 
prehensive list of books on architecture 
and planning for teachers, school use 
and the general public, prepared by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

In March, 1943, the Institute sent 
to its Allied Societies a circular with 
regard to the original course of lectures 
for teachers on Architecture in Educa- 
tion, initiated by Professor Anthony 
Betts and held at Reading University 
in May-July, 1942, and expressed the 
hope that the Allied Societies would 
help to promote similar courses in 
their own areas. 

The Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, in April, 1943, sent a 
memorandum on the work of the 
C.E.A.P.E. to its County Branches and 
Committees and asked them to bring 
the matter to the notice of all their 
members. This aroused much interest 
and resulted in helpful action in a 
number of counties. 

The whole project is being dealt with 
by the Council from two points of 
view: (1) as a long term policy which 
will result, in time, in teachers, who 
have had special training, being avail- 
able for every type of school to en- 
courage and guide the instinctive 
interest of all children in the matter 
and (2) as a short term policy under 
which arrangements are being made 
for a number of teachers to attend 
courses of lectures on the subject to 
enable them to give their pupils some 
understanding of the opportunities 
which will arise in the post-war recon- 
struction period, so that they will not 
tolerate the kind of development which 
took place in many areas after the last 
war. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to the proposals of the Council the 
result of which has been most grati- 
fying. Although the full results are 


not yet available, so far information’ 


has been received that courses of lec- 
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tures for teachers have been arranged, 
or are being considered, at Batley, 
Bristol, Burslem, Coventry, Dagenham, 
Doncaster, Halifax, Hull, Leeds, Liver. 
pool, Manchester, Northampton, Nor- 
wich, Oldham, Oxford, Reading, 
Rotherham, Southend and Warrington, 
Other lectures, etc., on the subject are 
being organised in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Essex, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
Kent, Somerset, Sussex, Worcestershire 
and Yorkshire. 


In Berkshire, it is proposed to hold 
further courses of lectures for teachers 
in three centres outside Reading and 
at Reading University a two years’ 
course is being arranged for teachers 
desiring fuller instruction in the matter, 

A warm welcome has been given to 
the Council by educationalists through 
out the country, much interest has been 
shown in its work and numerous offers 
of help received. Both the Scottish 
and Welsh Education Departments 
have asked that memoranda similar to 
those sent to Education Authorities 
in England may be sent to the Authori- 
ties under their direction and the for 
mation of a Council somewhat similar 
to the C.E.A.P.E. is suggested im 
Northern Ireland. 


In view of the demand for lecturers 
on the subject, will those who can 
assist by giving lectures to teacher 
kindly advise. the Secretary of the 
C.E.A.P.E., who will forward a copy 
of the lecture syllabus. They should 
state the subjects on which they will 
lecture, the kind of illustrations they 
will use and the areas they will cover, 
for inclusion in the register of lecturers. 

It is hoped that all societies and 
individuals interested will assist 
communicating with their Education 
Authorities in order to’ encourage the 
holding of courses of lectures for 
teachers. It is essential that all who 
realise its value shall give the fullest 
support. If everyone who feels strongly 
the importance of the subject 
endeavour to have it introduced into 
schools in which they are inte 
it will soon be taught throughout the 
country and become a normal feature 
of the school curriculum. 
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Syllabus for a Course of Twelve Lectures 

for Teachers on the Appreciation of 

Architecture, Town and Country Plan- 
ning and the Industrial Arts 


* * * 


1. The Importance of the Physical 
Environment. 

What is physical environment ? Town 
and country planning, architecture and 
the industrial arts. Private and com- 
munity art. The claims of the com- 
munity and the influence of material 
on the designer. Why the appreciation 
of physical environment should be 
taught in schools. 


2. The Development of the English 
Countryside. 
Historical background. 


3. Town and Country Planning. 

Contemporary needs. Domestic, 
industrial, social and economic require- 
ments, demands of transport, new 
cities. The care of open spaces. The 
National Plan. 


4. The Classic and Mediaeval Back- 
ground. 

The post and lintel (Greek—Roman). 
The arch (Roman—Romanesque). 
Development of the column, orders 
and enrichments. The pointed arch 
(Gothic). Planning theories relative to 
structural, religious and social require- 
ments. 


5. The Renaissance and the 18th, 19th 
and 20th Centuries. 

Meaning of word Renaissance. Re- 
discovery of classical methods, academic 
variations on classical themes. Scholarly 
interest in design on the part of the 
cultured classes. Colonial architecture. 
19th century individualism. Influence 
of modern building methods on con- 
temporary design. Infusion of foreign 
ideas. Conflict of styles. Lack of 
understanding of community claims. 


6. Essentials in Architecture. 

Principles of good design—truth, 
fitness, beauty, harmony, variety, unity. 
Examples of good and bad design. 

7. The Buildings of an English Town. 

Growth of a local town and its archi- 


tecture. The protection of ancient 
buildings. 
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8. Housing. 
Development, 
Post-war housing. 

9. The Industrial Arts. 

Furniture, textiles and surface cover- 
ings, glass, pottery, etc. 
10. General Discussion. 

Questions and answers. 
11. Education Integration. 

The problem for the teacher. Archi- 
tecture and the school curriculum—a 
general survey. Architecture in the 
humanities, science and handicrafts. 

12. Recapitulation. 

Summing up of the course. 

In connection with the lectures special 
reference should be made to :— 

(a) The structural basis of the evolution 
of architecture and design generally 
and the influence of materials and 
tools. The alterations caused by 
changes in materials, i.e., wood to 
stone and stone to clay products. 
The use of new materials. 

The refinement of detail introduced 
to meet aesthetic ideals—bases, 
caps, cornices, and their relation- 
ship in scale. Surface enrichment. 
Features borrowed and gradually 
modified. 

The variations in design caused by 
climatic conditions on plans, walls, 
roofs and wall openings. 

The fulfilment of social, religious 
and economic demands. 

The place of architecture in social 
economy and its relationship to 
civilised life and the other arts and 
sciences. 

The lectures should be well illus- 
trated, local views being used when 
practicable. 

Technical words should be used as 
little as possible and when used should 
be clearly explained. 

The lectures might last for about an 
hour and should always be followed by 
a full discussion. 

This syllabus is not given as a stan- 
dard one, but may be found of use in 
connection with courses arranged to 
suit local conditions. 

The syllabus could be extended with 
advantage by giving more lectures on 
most of the subjects. 


and ° present. 


past 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
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AN interesting case came before 
Judge Stewart at Leeds Count 
Court on August 4. It concerned four 
tenants of Leeds Corporation flats at 
Quarry Hill, who, through keeping dogs, 
had broken one of the conditions of 
their tenancies, namely, that no animals 
should be kept in the flats. Judge 
Stewart’s remarks in giving a decision 
for the Leeds Corporation are worth 
noting: ‘* The building of Quarry Hill 
flats,’’ he said, ‘‘ has been a matter of 
great interest throughout the country. 
It is an experiment bringing together a 
very large number of people to live in 
the closest community. Such an experi- 
ment necessarily involves a material 
curtailment of some of those liberties 
which English people claim they have 
a right to enjoy, and one of the condi- 
tions in the communal system of living 
is that animals must not be kept on the 
premises. . . . The tenants cannot be 
permitted to remain in the flats if they 
insist on keeping dogs.’’ 
* * * 

Lord Esher spoke with his usual 
vigour and enthusiasm when he opened 
the Rebuilding Britain Exhibition at 
Liverpool. 

**T cannot imagine anything more 
interesting, more rewarding and more 
exciting,’’ he said, ‘* than to be young 
to-day and to be ready to devote one’s 
abilities to the rebuilding of Britain. 
There is nothing vague about what is 
needed to be done. The blue prints are 
made. They have only to be put into 
effect, we know what we want. What 
everybody wants is some worth-while 
work, a well-built, easy-to-run, sunny 
house with a bit of garden, a really good 
education for their children, a country- 
side in which agriculture can prosper 
and in which you can discover some 
unspoiled natural beauty, and towns in 


which it is possible to move about 
without frustration, to breathe untainted 
air and to see orderly and artistic 
buildings—added to these a civic centre 
where drama, music, opera and ballet 
can be provided.’’ 

+ cd * 

We record with deep regret the sudden 
death of Sir Francis Freemantle, M.P. 
for St. Albans, on August 26. last. Sit 
Francis was recognised as an expert on 
public health and diet and had been 
for many years the leading spokesman 
of the medical profession in the House 
of Commons. In his book ‘*‘ The 
Housing of the Nation,’’ published in 
1927, he outlined the appalling shortage 
and bad conditions of the mass of 
housing in Britain from the medical 
point of view. He had for the last thirty 
years been closely associated with the 
work of the Town and Country Planning 
Association and the Garden Cities 
movement. At the time of his death hé 
was a member of the Associations’ 
Council. He léaves a widow and one 
son. ‘ 

x * oe 

Mr. A. P. Herbert stated in a recent 
letter to the Times that he could not find 
one out of thirty people who had heard 
of either Barlow, Scott or Uthwatt. If 
is a fact that preoccupation with ont 
subject often leads the specialist to the 
mistaken conclusion that the whole 
world must know at least something 
about it too. So it is useful to hav 
detached observers such as Mr. Herbert 
remind us that what is pleasant luncl 
time conversation for some may be Greek 
to the man on the Edgware tube. How 
ever, the sales of the reports—Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt—show that, in spite 
Mr. Herbert’s thirty unfortunate friends, 
the findings of the three Committees aft 
being studied by a wide and surprisingly 
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numerous public. Britain’s Town and 
Country Pattern (Faber and Faber), the 
able summary of the three reports, 
edited by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, is proving 
of great value to those who have little 
time to read through the major works. 
Britain’s Town and Country Pattern 
was in the main the work of Mr. M. P. 
Fogarty and Mr. G. E. Fasnacht, of the 
| Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 
Survey. 
ok a 
Recent press correspondence has 
shown that some quite fantastic mis- 
conceptions exist about the amount of 
space required for housing develop- 
ment. Honest preservationists are easily 
tortured by nightmares of ‘‘ one vast 
suburbia covering the face of Britain ”’ 
if the need for thinning out densely 
populated cities is so much as mentioned. 
People who are quite as capable of 
simple arithmetic as the rest of us write 
to the press with great vehemence 
making the wild mis-statement that if 
all families who want houses are to 
have them, it will mean using up 20 per 
cent. of rural land. The pamphlet 
‘Future of Industry and Agriculture,”’ 
by Britannicus (Society of Friends, 4d.) 
is worth reading on this point. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose,’’ says Britannicus, ‘‘ that two 
V8 million families, ie., some eight million 
‘Bpeople, were to be re-accommodated. 
This represents over a third of the popu- 
lation of all towns with 50,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, and is as high a figure as 
would come into even the mostambitious 
programme. Assume for these people 
fj 4n average housing density of ten to the 
acre—which, since some familiés would 
want to live in flats, would allow really 
tj large gardens to others. Add 50 per 
'} cent. for factory sites, churches, schools, 
community centres, etc., and we reach 
atotal of 300,000 acres or less than 1 per 
cent. of the undeveloped land of 
England and Wales.” 
* ok 


* 


Mr. W. Dobson Chapman, President 
OW § of the Town Planning Institute, said in 
the course of a speech at Norwich that 
of *‘ there will be a cry for houses immedi- 
y § ately after the war and if housing is held 
ff up because plans have not been made 
g¥F there will be such an agitation that in 





MAURICE MEDUGHLI ; 
“I’m from the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning” 


With acknowledgements to the “‘ Tatler 
and Bystander’ 


six months no power will be able to 
prevent the building of these houses, - 
The result will be that they will go up 
anyhow and anywhere.’’ After nearly 
four years the Government still give 
no promise that the Barlow Commission 
Report is to be accepted. Without a 
decision on Barlow the situation Mr. 
Chapman visualises is bound to arise. 
ok * a 


We were interested to note that Miss 
Elizabeth Denby, speaking at the recent 
Institute of Housing Conference, still 
insists that our big cities are not over- 
crowded. ‘* What they need,’’ she says, 
‘* is tidying up.’’ One wonders if Miss 
Denby includes London and Man- 
chester in her list of big cities. In spite 
of ingenious re-arrangement and a 
considerable amount of ‘‘ tidying-up,’’ 
the London Plan means that 75 per cent. 
of London families will be forced to live 
in flats. Yet even with this high degree 
of concentration the London planners 
cannot find accommodation for 600,000 
Londoners, who will have to move from 
the L.C.C. area. Manchester’s Town 
Planning, Public Health and Housing 
Committees recommend that 100,000 
people now living in Manchester should 
be provided with homes in outside 
areas so that those remaining in the city 
may have decent living conditions. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 


Bristol Library 
Mr. James Ross, the City Librarian of 
Bristol, is due congratulations for his 
excellent list of the books on Town and 
Country Planning in the Bristol Public 
Libraries. 
* m “* 
Mr. Sydney A, Kelly 
We record with regret the death of Mr. 
Sydney A. Kelly. Mr. Kelly was associ- 
ated with Professor Abercrombie in the 
Planning of Dublin and in several surveys. 
* * + 


Two-home Londoners 
Week-end cottages belonging to Lon- 
doners are included in a list of suitable 
properties which Ampthill R.D.C. have 
compiled in order to find accommodation 
for local families inadequately housed. 
* * ok 


Uthwatt 
Lord Latham protested recently against 
the Government’s delay and undecision 
over the Uthwatt report. Similar protests 
have come from Sheffield, Plymouth, 
Coventry and Swansea Corporations. 
* a * 


Manchester 

Manchester Corporation faced with the 
problem of finding accommodation for a 
surplus population of 109,000 after the 
war is considering possible sites for a 
satellite town. 


Can Man Plan ? 


Man Can Plan— 


In manner Mussolinian, Leninian and Gandhian, 


(CAN MAN PLAN? | : 


Man of lands Midlandian, Lands-Endian, Shetlandian ; 

Man Cambrian and Cumbrian, Northumbrian and Anglian ; 

Romantic Ruritanian and Transatlantic Andean ; 

Man of scanty landward clan and urban band gargantuan ; 
Can Man Plan ? 
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Cornwall 

Mr. W. Harding Thompson, F.R.LB,A, 
has been appointed planning consultant 
to the Cornwall County Council. 

/” * OK 

Nottingham 

A group of Nottingham people ar 
discussing the possibility of forming 4 
local civic theatre after the war. 


ok * ok 
Hastings 
Mr. A. Frystan Edwards, F.R.LB.A, 
A.M.T.P.I. has been appointed town 


planning consultant to the Borough of 
Hastings. 
* * * 


France 

Paris radio has announced that wat 
demolished towns in France have been 
declared Experimental Towns. 
building and planning methods will be 
applied and tried out in their recon: 
struction. 

3K * * 


Mr Thomas Sharp, M.A., L.R.LB.A, 
has been appointed Planning Consultant 
to the Durham Corporation. Until 
recently Mr Sharp was senior Research 
Officer to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Rianning, 

* * 
Scotland 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie has teal 
appointed consultant to the Clyde Valley 
Regional Planning Committee. 








jan 





Hitlerian, Peplerian, Hegelian and Kantian, 
Uthwattian and Scottian and Samuel’s Unknown-Landian, a 
And blandly Abercrombian and grandly Alexandrian, . 


Man Can Plan. 


Plan Man Can ; 
But no man, be he never so tyrannic or Panjandrian, 
Neronian, Gibbonian or vainly Ozymandian, 
Al-Raschidly Arabian or Fabian, Aclandian, 
Humanitarian-Managing, or Franc’ Ispan-Falangian, 


(Reprinted from “ The Spectator 


” by kind permission of the Editor) 





Can Plan Man! 
F.J.O. 
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Houses, Towns 


REVIEWED BY 


HUGH PILCHER 


ERE’s ‘another attempt to popu- 
larise and publicise the idea of 
town planning. 

It is a booklet, illustrated with 
photographs. It costs a shilling. It 
at |S written by Elizabeth E. Halton, 
atlhon. Associate of the Town Planning 
few Institute. 

Miss Halton buttonholes her reader 
—the ordinary citizen—right at the 
start. She reminds him of the import- 
ance of forming a ‘‘ sound public 
opinion ’’ about planning. 

Then she asks him to ask himself a 
lot of questions about his house, street, 
community, and town. 

And this is where I begin to applaud, 
because it is with the asking of questions 









From Houses, Towns and Countryside 


SPRAWL 
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Public apathy about planning remains 
simply because most of the population 
has never asked itself any questions 
about its physical environment. Every- 
thing is taken for granted; and the 
miserable muddle of our land is taken 
for granted with less resentment than 
the climate is taken for granted. 

Yet the muddle, not the climate, is 
man-made and can be altered for the 
better ! 

Having got the reader into the vital 
mood of questioning, Miss Halton 
takes him on a tour of slums and tells 
him briefly the history of the housing 
problem and what has so far been done 
to solve it. 

She is probably right to place,_ in 
such a short book, this heavy emphasis 
on the domestic view of housing. 

Housing means homes, and homes 
matter more to most people than the 
wider aspects of planning. Also you 
do not frighten a newly-awakened 
public by talking about homes. And 
you can easily frighten, or, still worse, 
bore it by talking at once about satellite 
towns and the location of industry. 

So these formidable subjects are 
tactfully summarised near the end, and 
we come to Miss Halton’s conclusions, 
which are that citizens should study 
their local housing problems, decide 
how to solve them, and then whip up 
enthusiasm among the neighbours. 

And here I begin to doubt. For 
Miss Halton’s ‘‘ ordinary .citizen ’’ is 
usually a bashful fellow, inexperienced 
in public service. 

He needs leadership from above if 
he is to throw his weight into the 
planning movement. In fact, I believe 
that not the ordinary citizen, but mem- 
bers of the Town Planning Association 
and like-minded bodies must do the 
studying, the planning, and the stimu- 
lating of interest, each in his own 
district. 

Meanwhile, Miss Halton has given 
them some valuable ammunition. 


‘“A Small convenient house with a 

garden, near to shops, work and amuse- 

ments is the ideal for most.” 
Liverpool Echo. 
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Tree Planting 


Series of notes on Trees for planting in P 
relation to buildings 


2. MAIDEN-HAIR TREE 
(Ginkgo biloba) 


Sole survivor of its family from 
geological ages. Distinct from all 
other trees. In ancient Chinese temple 
yards the tall male towers above the} “! 
fruiting female. Gawkish and awk 
ward as the oak in youth, this tre 
gains great dignity and elegance with]?! 
age. Its most original roots requit]' 
careful ‘planting, with plenty of tepid 
water, humus and grit. Once estab)‘ 
lished is very tough. Will stand lop 
ping, training, even cutting to t 
ground. Pre-eminently a tree for street] Y*'4 
planting, being upright in growth) 2¥eis 
Fond of the waterside; the tree for a 
canal vistas, for the neighbourhood "* S 
wharves and harbours, owing to absenoq 
of obstructing low branches, 
avenues it is important to select fast 
growing forms in the nursery. : 
surpasses its autumn. beauty. ey 

Hucu E. Seaton, #..S. Diplo 
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: The Planning of Free Societies 
By Ferdynand Zweig. 
Secker and Warburg. 267 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Some of those who are concerned 

with principles of town planning should 
Al keep touch with thought about economic 
i planning. Professor Zweig’s book is a 
ii masterly study of the wider subject ; 
i profound, original, concise ; the pro- 
fiduct of a mind experienced, realistic 
and free of easy illusions, yet able to 
evaluate the political force of widely- 
held ideas, whether he agrees with them 
or not. This combination of qualities 
is very rare. To a reader debilitated 
by the hot moist air of much current 
planning and anti-planning literature, 
the book comes like a cold bath— 
shocking, cleansing and invigorating. 
Every serious participant in the great 
debate must read it, and few will fail 
y from} be influenced by it, willingly or 
om allj °therwise. 





temple Though town planning is little dis- 
‘ove the} “ussed in detail, its place is fully appre- 
d awk|‘iated. There is an admirable brief 
his tree} Sharacterisation of the Tennessee Valley 
ce with} Project as illustrating a regional com- 
we} Dination of public works and planning 
of tep in an economy generally unplanned— 
e estab-| 42 example of the sort of planning that 
ind lop} est suits societies anxious to pre- 
to hel serve their traditional liberties and 
‘or streeij cial structure.’” Though Professor 
“gro j| Zweig is not convinced of the present 
tree fon *cessity of ‘* population-planning,’’ 
hood of he sees that local population-control 
, absenomS Necessary in connection with reduc- 
es, Fomlon of the size of towns and post-war 
lect fast building of cities. 
No fre The principles at which Professor 
»42weig arrives for democratic planning 
Diploma" general are sound for town planning. 
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Planning is necessary, but its many 
evil influences must be guarded against. 
It should be applied only so far as 
necessary. At the centre planning 
should confine itself to major issues 
and broad outlines. It should operate 
by imposing definite restrictions and 
standards, and by indicating guiding 
principles of behaviour under restricted 
supervision. There should be as much 
decentralization of. the detailed work 
as possible to local and _ regional 
authorities and autonomous agencies. 
Initiatives should come both from above 
and below. ‘‘ Trial and error ’’ should 
not be regarded as a.reproach, but 
accepted as essential. 

The philosophy implied, but nowhere 
paraded, in this book, is grave, wise 
and human. Professor Zweig agrees 
with John Dewey that what we want 
is not more rationalism, but moré 
refined passions. And though he recog- 
nises that personal freedom without 
private ownership is a hollow principle, 
he is equally clear that the latter cannot 
be maintained unless there is a new 
ethos of ownership. 

: 3 F. J. O. 
Regional Planning 
By L. B. Escritt. 
George Allen and Unwin. 
263 pp. 12s. 6d. 


BOOK with this title arouses im- 
mediate interest, for we are all agreed 
on the need for, and importance of, 
regional planning. Despite the exist- 
ence of many regional planning com- 
mittees, there has been very little 
regional planning in the past, and so far 
there has not been a book devoted to 
the subject. The author therefore 
starts off with a great many advantages 
in his favour. 

Although Mr Escritt has produced a 
book which many students and tech- 
nicians will find useful in certain respects, 
it cannot be said that he has taken 
advantage of a great opportunity or 
fulfilled the promise of his title. Quite 
frankly, this book is not a treatise on 
regional planning, for most of its con- 
tents are as applicable to central or 
local planning as to regional schemes. 
Moreover, it is a study of the natural 
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factors which should be taken into 
account by the planner rather than a 
guide to the art and science of plan- 
ning. Indeed, the subtitle accurately 
describes the work as ‘‘an outline of 
the scientific data relating to planning 
in Great Britain.’’ This is a far cry 
from the main title. 

The author is a municipal engineer, 
and his professional interests are evident 
in the present work, which is largely 
concerned with geology, the study of the 
soil, agriculture and forestry, land 
drainage; coastal works, water supply, 
sewerage, ports, highways and trans- 
portation. A great deal of information 
is given on these matters, but its bearing 
on planning is often not brought out. 

The chapters dealing with social 
factors in planning contain several 
questionable passages. For example, in 
referring to ‘‘the arguments in favour 
of small towns,’’ Mr Escritt states that 
although many have written on the 
advantages of reducing the sizes of 
towns by decentralising the population 
and industry to satellite areas, ‘* there 
has been little evidence put forward in 
support of the theory.”’ He brushes 
aside the health, social and financial 
aspects, and ignores the whole question 
of population density. He winds up by 
saying that, as the limiting factor to 
the growth of ‘a town is the time taken 
in travelling from one part of it to 
another, it is necessary for the speed 
of travel to increase, as a town expands, 
in proportion to the square root of the 
increase of the population. He asserts, 
moreover, that if large towns were 
designed in the first instance according 
to scale, congestion would not exist. 
This kind of utterance is little more 
than mere mechanistic mumbo-jumbo 
and is far removed from the humane 
revaluation of urban life which pro- 
vides the basic philosophy of town and 
country planning in Britain. The whole 
chapter on ‘‘ Location, Size and Scale 
of Towns ”’ is, indeed, invalidated by 
the ‘‘cardinal fact’’ which is the 
starting-off point of all Mr Escritt’s 
doctrines. This is ‘‘ the principle that 
all towns depend for their origin and 
existence upon transport.’’ This state- 
ment is not true historically if it is 





.well informed. The planner shoul 
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intended to mean that all towns came 
into existence as a kind of by-product 
of transport systems.. If it only means 
that towns require transport in the 
sense that they require water or build- 
ings, the word ‘‘depend ’’ is beig 
used in a way which may mislead th 
unwary. 7 
On social and political questions Mr 
Escritt is extremely naive and not 










not, he tells us, ‘‘ arrange his estate 
to fit in with the ideas of social refa 
mers, who sometimes make suggestio 
as to how the people should live without 
regard to natural human tendencies ” 
(p. 167). Again, he points out that 
many opinions have been expressed of 
the desirable proportions of open 
spaces, the siting of allotments, the size 
and position of schools. ‘‘ But these 
are matters on which it is not possible 
to dogmatise.’’ 
thought that these are the very topics 
on which it is possible to lay down 
fairly clear rules of general application, 
subject, of course, to their flexible and 
intelligent application to particular 
circumstances. Yet apparently Mr 
Escritt considers these matters as quite 
indeterminate. His astonishing con- 
ception of the autonomy of the planner 
is brought out when he is dealing with 
agriculture. The planner, he suggests, 
in estimating the importance of farming 
in any area, must decide first ‘‘ whether 
his planning policy is to be based on 
one of perpetual war, perpetual peace, 
or an alternating condition of both 
states.’’ Does Mr Escritt really imagine 
that decisions of this order of import 
ance are going to be left to town plat 
ning technicians to decide as a matter 
of local option ? 








W. A. R. 


“O more than happy 
countryman ” 
By H. E. Bates. Illustrated by C.F 


Tunnicliffe. ‘* Country Life.’’ 
8s. 6d. 104 pp. 




















One would have}. 





7 O MORE than happy count 
man,’’ exclaimed Virgil, ‘‘ if he onl 
knew his good fortune.’’ Mr Bé 
knows. For him there is no dout 
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An illustration by C. F. Tunnicliffe from 
For him ‘‘ country life is the best life 
in the world.’’ 

And yet he is disturbed. 

The village is not what it used to be: 
the day of the great country house, 
with all that that implied in the way of 
social organisation, is over: even the 
church does not exercise the influence 
it once did. 

Against that there is the Scott Com- 
mittee, Mr Brown and his first-of-the 


| few-rural-cottages, Dudley Stamp and 


his Land Utilisation Survey, the Town 
and Country Planning Association and 
its clamour for the revival of country 
towns through decentralisation. Never 
before, in Mr Bates’s view, has there 
been such a conscious interest in the 
countryside. That is all to the good, 
and Mr Bates raises his voice against 
those who would reserve the country- 
side for the upper income groups while 
cramming the proletarians in ever more 
pent-up cities. 

The countryside, he argues, must 
not be regarded as ‘‘ an airtight com- 
partment reserved only for the few.’’ 
ich is sound sense. Mr Bates 
offers much bucolic wisdom and a 
great deal of humour. Mr Pimpkins, 
the jobbing gardener, a last fugitive 
survival of a dying age, is admirably 
drawn. The chapters on ‘‘ The Great 
House,’’ and ‘‘ The Green Hedges ”’ 
are, if profoundly different, no less 


Sat 


h. 
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** O more than Happy Countryman.”’ 


sensitive. Finally there are the illus- 
trations by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Designed 
to illuminate the text, his drawings have 
a quality that make them valuable in 
themselves. G. McA. 


Education for Planners 

By Professor Hugh S. Morrison. 

National Resources Planning Board, 

June, 1942. Boston, Massachusetts. 
98 pp. No price. 


Te United States, a nation of 
130 million people, beginning to realise 
the importance of town planning, 
finds there are not more than 400 or 
500 competently trained planners in 
the country. Forty-two states have 
planning boards, and there are nearly 
2,000 local planning boards, and more 
to come. The N.R.P.B. in 1942 con- 
ducted an enquiry into existing facilities 
for training at 120 institutions, including 
60 universities.: This report sum- 
marises the replies, and draws con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

‘* Planning ’’ as understood by Pro- 
fessor Morrison is physical or territorial 
planning, but is wide enough to include 
land-use planning, flood-control plan- 
ning, water resources planning, high- 
way planning, recreational planning 
and ‘* housing planning.’’ These dis- 
tinct kinds of planning require the 
services of specialised experts: ‘‘en- 
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gineers, lawyers, architects, sociologists, 
economists, and so forth.’’ But Pro- 
fessor Morrison finds there is an under- 
lying unity in all these types that would 
warrant a ‘‘ basic planning course ’’ for 
undergraduates. Elements from all 
these skills enter into planning, but 
** the total entity is unlike any of them.’’ 
He therefore seeks to devise planning 
courses which all the specialists named 
should probably have, and which ‘* all 
non-technical and non-designing men 
in the (planning) field ’’ should certainly 
have. 

This points to a new profession .of 
** planners,’’ who at the higher levels 
would not necessarily have any of these 
specialised techniques at all, but would 
be highly trained for planning. ‘‘ Plan- 
ners ’’ are distinguished from ‘‘ 
ning specialists. ’’ 

We do not need to worry about 
planning specialists. They are and 
will be available. If we need a 
Housing Architect, we can get an 
architect; if we need a Zoning 
Lawyer, a lawyer experienced in 
zoning can be found; if we need a 
Highway Engineer or a Finance 
Expert or a specialist in Forestry or 
Hydraulics or Real Estate, such men 
can be found. But what we lack is a 
man who can talk to a Housing 
Architect in the morning, a Zoning 
Lawyer in the afternoon, and a 
Hydraulic Engineer in the evening, 
and understand all three of them; 
a man with enough general back- 
ground to understand the peculiar 
language and problems and to respect 
the contribution of each specialist, 
and yet who can envision the broad 
aims of a planning programme into 
which these contributions must be 
fitted. 

This view is consistent with that put 
forward by A.S.P.O. (American Society 
of Planning Officials) referred to in a 
previous review in these pages (Winter, 
1942-3, page 142). All the professions 
are temporarily possible sources for 
planners: Architects, if ‘‘ schooled to 
an awareness of the broader relation- 
ships ’’ between a building and the 
** physical, social and economic en- 
vironment of which it is a part’’; 


plan- 
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Landscape Architects, by ‘‘ extending 
their vision in terms of the whole social 
picture ’’; Engineers, Public Officials, 
Lawyers, Businessmen, Social Scientists, 
et al., by acquiring certain specific 
additions to their existing knowledge, 
But the drafting of men from other 
professions into Planning is ‘‘at 
best a stop-gap.’’ 


planners, are what America needs 


in the coming era of large-scale city. 


re-building. 

On this there is general agreement, 
It is also accepted that the ‘Universities 
and Colleges should revise their courses 
to meet the new conception. But 
there-are several views, well and shortly 
set out in this Report, as to the right set 
of curricula for the future ‘* planners ” 
and ‘‘ planning specialists.’’ The Re 
port recommends that universities and 
colleges with adequate resources should 
establish undergraduate major courses 
in ‘* planning ’’—making it the subject 
of a_ specific ‘‘planning’’ degree. 
Introductory courses in planning should 
also be made available to students in 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Economics, Engineering, Political 
Science, and Sociology, ‘‘ since it is 
closely related to important aspects 
of those fields.’’ These and alter 
native proposals by many institutions 
are worked out in:some detail. 

Princeton University seems to be 
one of the most advanced in actual 
practice. It divides the planning team 
into three categories: the Planning 
Administrator, who will administer 
public or private affairs from an alk 
over planning point of view; the 
Research Planner or Plan-maker, who 
will develop and integrate back-ground 
information and research as a basis for 
public and private plans, policy 
programmes; and the Planning 
Specialist, who will contribute detailed 
knowledge of a particular speciality, 
in terms of its relation to composite 
planning programmes and the other 
specialities involved. Those in the 
first two categories are trained 
primarily as Planners, with varying 
courses. Those in the third are trained 
primarily as Engineers, Architects, 
Lawyers, Economists, etc., and Prince 
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ton considers that their curricula can 
give very little attention to Planning 
without prejudice to their main training. 
But students in these faculties are per- 
mitted to take some ‘‘ planning ’’ or 
‘*near-planning ’’ courses as part of 
their general educational background. 

It is very urgent that specific Planning 
faculties should be set up in our own 
Universities, and no doubt much 
thought is being given to this, and to 
This Report is 
indispensable to those who are con- 
sidering the matter. 


Elementary Surveying 


Arthur Lovat Higgins, D.Sc. 


Longmans Green. 156 pp. 6s. 


HIS is a most useful little book on 
elementary surveying which can be. recom- 
mended for use by the student in his 
preparation for professional examinations 
provided that it is reinforced with plenty 
of actual outdoor work. A few of the 
drawings of certain instruments are on 
the small side and might have been made 
a little clearer, but this is a minor criticism. 
The book is concisely written and advice 
on field survey work such as ‘‘ shouting 
instructions is bad taste—in public spaces 
it provokes ridicule and in private lands 
annoyance or curiosity ’’ suggests a writer 
with both a sense of humour and plenty of 
practical experience of his subject. 

ke 


The Home Counties 
By S. P. B. Mais. 
Batsford. 136pp. 10s. 6d. 


= is a charming book even if it is a 
first cousin to Baedeker and the A. A. 
Handbook. Mr Mais covers Hertford- 
shire, Middlesex, Essex, Surrey and Kent 
with vitality, enthusiasm and with pains- 
taking thoroughness. Like all the books 
in **The Face of Britain ’’ series the 
volume is- abundantly illustrated from 
excellent photographs while the line draw- 
ings by Sydney R. Jones and others are 
both competent and distinguished. 


Your London has a Plan 
Text by Bernard Cox, F.S.1., L.R.I.B.A. Ed. 
by David Percival, B.A., A.R.1.B.A. 
Assn. of Building Technicians. 28 pp. 6d. 


CHEAP short summary of the County 
of London Plan is desirable, but it should 
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either be entirely objective or intelligently 
critical. This booklet does achieve the 
object of simplifying ; but it has something 
of the flavour of an extended publishers’ 
** blurb.”’ It slides smugly over the difficult 
issues of policy which the Report much more 
candidly discusses, and it seeks to commend 
the Plan to uninstructed opinion by a sug- 
gestion that it will, of course, be opposed 
by ‘‘ vested interests.” What ‘* vested 
interests,’ and why ? One of the major 
interests in London planning, whether 
‘* vested ’’ or not, is the interest of the 
common Londoner in obtaining a family 
home. But the booklet (unlike the Report) 
accepts a predominance of tenement-fiats 
without a qualm, as a ‘‘ necessity.”’ To 
whom or what are they a necessity—the 
‘* vested interests,’? or the march of 
technology, or the inertia of the unplanned 
past ? The density proposals of the Report 
are described as ‘‘one of the boldest 
features ’’; even the 200 per acre for the 
West End is applauded as ‘‘ radical and 
logical.’’ This sort of easy inhumanity is 
poor propaganda for the Plan. The Report 
itself takes some care to present the con- 
flicting considerations on matters of vital 
moment to all Londoners, and therefore 
is at least a basis for serious thought. The 
effect of this booklet on people who do not 
read the Report (that is, on those for whom 
it is intended) must be to obstruct en- 
lightened discussion on. the disputable 
issues. This is all the more regrettable, 
since the booklet is very well and clearly 
written. 


Design for Britain Booklets 


No. 28: Building Societies and the Housing 
Problem, by G. D. H. Cole. No. 29: Plan- 
ning and Performance, by W. A. Robson. 
J. M..Dent & Sons. 31 pp. 6d. each. 


“ws series becomes weightier as it goes 
on. These two new booklets are among 
the most authoritative. Mr Cole is at his 
maximum of vigour, starting with an indict- 
ment of suburban development, proceeding 
to a powerful argument for town and 
country planning, and ending with a 
constructive yet highly controversial criti- 
cism of the building society movement 
from a socialist point of view. Dr Robson 
makes explicit proposals for a central, 
regional and local machinery of planning, 
including an interesting lay-out of admini- 
strative organs for building new towns. It 
is to the credit of the Co-operative Per- 
manent Building Society that they have 
given a platform for the expression of such 
contentious views. 
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Industry and Rural Life 


Edited by H. Bryant NEWGOLD 

8s. 6d. 
Papers on agriculture, rural industry 
and social life by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, Professor A. W. 
Ashby, Professor Sargant Florence, 
Dr. C. SS. Orwin, Mr. Thomas 


Sharp, etc. 
* 


Books for the general reader : 











** TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING.” 
By Patrick Abercrombie. 3s. 


“THE CULTURE OF CITIES.” 
By Lewis Mumford.§§15/- 


“ TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING;”’ 
By Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister. 12s. 6d. 


“ REPLANNING BRITAIN.” 
Edited by F. E. Towndrow. 7s. 6d. 


“WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN.” 


Bournville Village Trust. 8s. 6d. 


“NEW TOWNS AFTER THE WAR.” 
‘ By. F.J. Osborn. 4s. 6d. 


“INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE.” 
Edited by H. Bryant Newbold. 8s. 6d. 


“MAKING PLANS.” 
Edited by F.J. Osborn. 2s. 6d. 
Based on the Broadcast Series of Discussions. 


sa aiadlascaagilal *«- 


The Book Department draws your attention to 
the following recent publications : 


(postage extra) 
“BRITAINS TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PATTERN 


-”* A summary of the Barlow 
Scott and Uchwatt Reports. 2s. 6d. 


“SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF POST- 
ge = BUILDING.” By Lewis Mumford. 
Is. ° 





“CIVIC DESIGN AND THE HOME.” 
By Arnold Whittick. Is. 6d. 


** OUR BIRMINGHAM.” 
Trust. Is. 


“COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN.” 
By * Forshaw and Patrick Abercrombie. 


Bournville Village 
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This age: of invention has given us 
nothing more remarkable than 
plastics. Almost daily they are 
being put to new uses, and research 
workers now prophesy the plastic 
house, with much of its main 
structure, stairs, window frames 
and doors, composed of this man- 
made material-of-all-work. 


The Gas Industry is playing an 
important part in the development 
of this new industry, for much of 
the basic material for plastics 
comes from the gas-works. In fact, 
the modern plastic industry would 
probably not exist but for the sub- 
Stances. extracted from coal in 
gas-making. 


The Gas Industry has a far deeper 
knowledge of coal.and its deriva- 
tives than was dreamed of a few 
years ago, and through its by- 
products — coke, tar, benzole, 
ammonia and sulphur — it is meet- 
ing the need for hundreds of sub- 
stances in many industries, such as 
road-tar, drugs, explosives, aviation 
spirit, camouflage paints, industrial 
acids and agricultural fertilisers. 
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